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I, 

RS. MARTIN, who was known to her lively young friends in 
New York as the Duchess of Washington Square, had a 
handsome place on the Hudson, just above West Point. It was called 
the Eyrie—although, as Dear Jones naturally remarked, that road did 
not take you there. Every fall, when the banks of the river reddened 
to their ripest glory'and when the maple had donned its coat of many 
colours, the Duchess was wont to fill the Eyrie with her young friends. 
From the Eyrie was heard the report of many an engagement which 
had hung fire at Newport and at Lenox. The Duchess was fond of 
having pretty girls about her, and she always invited clever young 
men to amuse them. She was an admirable hostess, and no one 
ever regretted that he had accepted her invitation. Mr. Martin, who 
was, of course, relegated to his proper position as merely the husband 
of the Duchess, was, in fact, a charming old gentleman, as the clever 
young men soon discovered when they came to know him. Indeed, 
although Mrs. Martin was the dominant partner, Mr. Martin was 

quite as popular as she, 

On the afternoon of the last Saturday in October, just as the 
sudden twilight was closing in on the river, the ferry-boat came 
to its place in the dock of the West Shore Station in Jersey City, and 
two young men in the thick of the throng which pressed forward to 
the train were thrust sharply against each other. 

“ Hello, Charley !” said one of them, recognising his involuntary 
assailant: “ Are you devoting yourself to the popular suburban 
amusement known as ‘ catching your train’?” 

“ Hello, yourself! I’m not a telephone,” Charley Sutton responded, 
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merrily. “I’m catching a train to-night because I’m going up to 
the Eyrie to spend Sunday.” 

“So am I,” answered his friend, Mr. Robert White, who was 
one of the editors of the Gotham Gazette, and who wrote admirably 
about all aquatic sports under the alluring pen-name of “Poor Bob 
White.” 

“ My wife is up there now,” continued Sutton. 

** So is mine,” responded White ; “and Dear Jones and his wife 
promised to go up on this train.” 

By this time the young men were alongside the train : they boarded 
the Pullman car, and in one of the forward compartments they found 
Mr. and Mrs. Delancey Jones and also Mrs. Martin. 

The Duchess greeted them very cordially : “Come and sit down 
by me, both of you,” she said, with her pleasant imperiousness : “I 
want somebody to talk to me. Dear Jones is getting perfectly horrid. 
He is so taken up with his wife and the baby now that he isn’t half 
as entertaining as he used to be.” 

“Why, Mrs. Martin, how can you say so?” interjected Mrs. 
Delancey Jones. “I don’t monopolise him at all. I scarcely see 
anything of him now, he is so busy.” 

* You ought not to have introduced us to each other if you didn’t 
want us to fall in love and get married,” said Dear Jones. 

“T decline all responsibility on that score,” the Duchess declared. 
* People call me a match-maker. Now, I’m nothing of the sort. I 
never interfere with Providence ; and you know marriages are made 
in heaven.” 

“You believe, then, that all weddings are ordained by Fate?” 
asked Charley Sutton. 

** Indeed I do,” Mrs. Martin answered. 

“Well, it is a rather comforting doctrine for us happily-married 
men to believe that our good luck was predestination and not free- 
will,” said White. 

“TI wish this predestination was accompanied by a gift of second- 
sight,” Dear Jones remarked, “that we might see into the future and 
know our elective affinity and not be downcast when she rejects us 
the first time of asking.” 

“ Oh, you men would be too conceited to live if we didn’t take 
you down now and then !” said his wife, airily. 

** Of course 7 knew you didn’t mean it,” he went on. 

“The idea!” she cried, indignantly. “I did mean it—why, I 
couldn’t bear you then !” 

* Still,” White suggested, “‘a power to see into the future would 
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simplify courtship, and men would not draw as many blanks in the 
lottery of matrimony.” 

“Second-sight would be a very handy thing to have in the house, 
anyhow,” Charley Sutton declared. ‘A man who had the gift could 
make a pocketful of rocks in Wall Street,” 

“Oh, Delancey,” cried Mrs. Jones, “wouldn’t it be delightful it 
you could only interpret dreams! You would make your fortune in a 
month,” 

“T’d be sure to predict that the world was coming to an end every 
time I ate mince-pie,” replied Dear Jones. “Nobody has had rich 
visions on prison-fare since Joseph explained his dream to Pharaoh’s 
chief steward.” : 

“T wonder how the esoteric Buddhists and the psychic-research 
sharps would explain away that little act of Joseph’s,” Charley Sutton 
remarked, with a fuller admixture than usual of the Californian idiom 
which he had brought from the home of his boyhood. 

“They would call it telepathy, or thought-transference, or mind- 
reading, or some other of the slang phrases of the adept,” White 
answered. 

“T don’t know how much there may be in this spiritualism,” said 
the Duchess, in her most impressive manner ; “‘ but, somehow, I do 
not feel any right to doubt it altogether. They do very strange things 
at times, I must say.” 

Dear Jones caught Charley Sutton’s eye, and they both winked in 
silent glee at this declaration of principles. 

“ This play that we have been to see this afternoon,” the Duchess 
continued—“ there is something uncanny about it.” 

“ The last act is simply thrilling,” added Mrs. Jones: “I felt as 
if I must scream out.” 

“Where did you go?” asked White. 

-“ Mrs. Martin and I came in this morning,” Mrs. Jones answered, 
“to do some shopping, of course——” 

“ Of course,” interjected her husband, sarcastically. 

“ And to go to the matinée at the Manhattan Theatre, to see that 
English company in the ‘ Bells,’” she continued. 

“Tt is rather an eerie play,” said Sutton. “The vision in the last 
act, where Mathias dreams that he has been mesmerised and must 
answer the accusing questions in spite of himself, is a very strong bit 
of acting.” 

“*T can’t say I enjoyed it,” Mrs. Martin declared: “it was too 
vivid. And I couldn’t help thinking how awkward it would be if a 
man was able to read our thoughts and force us to tell our secrets.” 
GG2 
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‘‘ If any man had such a power,” said Dear Jones, with impetturb- 
able gravity, “ goitig out into sdciety would be inconveniently risky.” 

“Tt would, indeed!” the Duchess declared. Whereupon Dear 
Jones and Charley Sutton exchanged a wicked wink. 

“ I’m not given to the interpretation of signs and wonders,” said 
Dear Jones, “and I have not paid any special attention to the 
inexplicable phenomena of occult philosophy——” 

“Very good!” interrupted White. “‘ Inexplicable phenomena of 
occult philosophy’ is very good.” 

“Really, I don’t think you ought to jest on such a serious subject,” 
said the Duchess, authoritatively. 

“T assure you I meant to be very serious indeed,” Mr. Delancey 
Jones explained. “I was going on to inform you that once I was 
told a dream which actually came to pass.” 

“You mean the man on the Barataria?” asked his wife, eagerly, 
and with a feminine disregard of strictly grammatical construction. 

“Yes.” 

“Why! that is just what I was going to ask you to tell Mrs. 
Martin. I think it is the most wonderful thing I ever heard. Oh, 
you must tell! It was only a month or so ago, you know, when we 
were coming back from London. You tell them the rest, Lance: I 
get too excited when I think about it.” 

“ Spin us the yarn, as Bob White would say,” remarked Charley 
Sutton. 

“Tf you can a tale unfold,” White added, “ just freeze the marrow 
of our bones!” 

“Tt isn’t anything to laugh at, I assure you,” cried Mrs. Jones, 
pathetically. “ You think that because Lance is funny sometimes he 
can’t be serious ; but he can. Just wait, and you shall see !” 

“Ts this a joke?” asked the Duchess, who was always a little 
uneasy in the presence of a merry jest. 

“It is quite serious, Mrs. Martin, I assure you. There are no 
mystic influences in it, nor any mesmeric nonsense. It is only the 
story of an extraordinary case of foresight into the future, to which I 
can bear witness in person, although I have absolutely no explanation 
to propose.” 

“ It is a mystery, then?” asked White. 

* Precisely,” answered Jones ; “and, with all your detective skill, 
Bob, I doubt if you can spy out the heart of it.” 

The voice of the conductor was heard crying “All aboard!” a 
bell rang, a whistle shrieked, and the train glided smoothly out of the 
station. The little company in the compartment of the Pullman car 
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settled back comfortably to listen to the story Dear Jones was going 
to tell, 


Il. 


“You know,” Mr. Delancey Jones began, “that I had to go to 
Paris this summer to get some decorative panels for the parlour of a 
man whose house I am building. Now, I’m not one of those who 
think that Paris is short for Paradise, and I wanted to run over and 
give my order and hurry back. But my wife said she had business 
in Paris, too——” ° 

“ And so I had,” his wife asserted. ‘I hadn’t a dress fit to be 
seen in.” 

“ Consequently,” he continued, disregarding this interruption, 
“ she went with me; and she wouldn’t go without the baby-——” 

“I’m not an inhuman wretch, I hope,” declared Mrs, Jones, 
sharply. “As if I could leave the child at home! Besides, she 
needed clothes as much as I did. But there! I won’t say another 
word. When he looks at me like that, I know I’ve just got to hold 
my tongue for the rest of the day.” 

With unruffled placidity Dear Jones continued, “The man who 
makes robes didn’t come to time, the lady who sells modes was late, 
and the conduct of the /ingére was unconscionable. I trust,” he asked, 
turning to his wife, “that I have applied these technical terms with 
precision ?” 

“ Oh yes !” she answered ; ~ wee you know more about them than 
most men do.” 

“The result was,” Dear Jones went on, “that we had to give up 
our passage on the Provenge. By great good luck I managed to get 
fair state-rooms on the Barataria, which sailed from Liverpool a 
fortnight or so later. We had two days in London and a night in 
Liverpool, and then we went on board the Barataria, and waked up 
the next morning in Queenstown, after a night of storm which proved 
to us that although the ship rolled very little she pitched tremendously, 
She had a trick of sliding head-first into a wave, and then shivering, 
and then wagging her tail up and down, in a way which baffles 
description.” 

“You need not attempt to describe it,” said the Duchess, with 
dignity, raising her handkerchief to her lips. 

Dear Jones was magnanimous. “ Well, I won't,” he said. “ TI’ll 
leave it to your imagination. We lay off Queenstown all Sunday 
morning. Early in the afternoon the tender brought us the mails 
and a few passengers. | leaned over the side of the boat and watched 
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them come up the gangway. One man I couldn’t help looking at : 
there was something very queer about him, and yet I failed to 
discover what it was. He seemed commonplace enough in manner 
and in dress ; he was of medium size ; and at first sight he had no 
tangible eccentricity. And yet there was an oddity about him, a 
certain something which seemed to set him apart from the average 
man. Even now I cannot say exactly wherein his personal peculiarity 
lay, yet I studied him all the way over, and I found that others had 
also remarked it. The one thing in which he definitely differed from 
others was his paleness : he was as white as a ghost with the dyspepsia. 
He was a man of perhaps fifty ; he was clean shaven ; he had very 
dark hair, so absurdly glossy that I wondered if it were not a wig ; 
he had sharp black eyes, which were either abnormally restless or 
else fixed in a preoccupied stare. 

“ The Barataria was crowded, and the ship’s company was as 
mixed as a Broadway car on a Saturday afternoon: there was the 
regular medley of pilgrims and strangers, republicans and sinners. 
There was an English official, Sir Kensington Gower, K.C.B., and 
there was a German antiquary, Herr Julius Feuerwasser, the dis- 
coverer of the celebrated Von der Schwindel manuscript. There 
was a funny little fellow we called the Egyptian, because he was born 
in Constantinople, of Dutch parents, and had been brought up in 
China: he had worked in the South Africa diamond-fields, and he 
was then a salaried interpreter at a Cuban court. In short, we had 
on board all sorts and conditions of men, as per passenger-list. We 
steamed out of Queenstown in the teeth of a stiff gale; and I shall 
willingly draw a veil over our feelings for the first two days out. We 
managed to get on deck and to get into our steamer-chairs and to 
lie there inert until nightfall ; and that was the utmost we could do. 
But Wednesday was bright : the wind had died away to a fair breeze, 
just brisk enough to keep our furnaces at their best ; the waves had 
gone down ; and so our spirits rose. I went to breakfast late and to 
lunch early. I found that the odd-looking man I had noted when 
he came aboard at Queenstown was placed opposite to me, between 
Herr Julius Feuerwasser and Sir Kensington Gower. They had 
already become acquainted one with another. During lunch the 
pale stranger had a fierce discussion with the learned German about 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and he pushed the Teuton hard, abounding 
in facts and quotations, and revealing himself as a keen master of 
close logic. Herr Julius lost his temper once as his wary adversary 
broke through his guard and pinned him with an unfortunate admis- 
sion ; and at dinner we found that the archzologist had applied to 
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the chief steward to change his seat at table. As he was an overbear- 
ing person, I didn’t regret his departure.” ~ 

“ T have seen a German grand duke eat peas with his knife !” 
said the Duchess, as one who produces a fact of the highest socio- 
logical importance. 

“* Apparently the victor in the debate did not remark the absence 
of his vanquished foe,” Dear Jones continued, “ for he and the 
K.C.B. soon got into a most interesting discussion of the Rosi- 
crucians. Obviously enough, Sir Kensington Gower was a learned 
man, of deep reading and a wide experience of life, and he had given 
special attention to the subject ; but the pale man spoke as one 
having authority—as though he were the sole surviving repository of 
the Rosicrucian secret. The talk between him and Sir Kensington 
was amicable and courteous, and it did not degenerate into a mere 
duel of words like that in which he had worsted the German. Their 
conversation was extremely interesting, and I listened intently, having 
had a chance to slip in a professional allusion when they happened 
to refer to the connection between architecture and masonry. I 
heard Sir Kensington Gower call the stranger by name—Mr. Black- 
stone. There seemed to me to be a curious fitness between this 
name and its wearer: fancifully enough, I saw in the man a certain 
dignity and a certain prim decision which made the name singularly 
appropriate. Before dinner was over, the talk turned to lighter 
topics. As Sir Kensington went below to see after his wife——” 

“ T remember that you didn’t come to see after me!” interrupted 
Mrs. Jones, laughing. “‘ I was left on deck to the tender mercies of 
the steward. But no matter: I forgive you!” 

Her husband went on with his story, regardless of this feminine 
personality : 

“« Mr. Blackstone and I left the table together to get our coffee in 
the smoking saloon. Our later conversation had been so easy that 
I ventured to say to him that a name like his could belong by rights 
only to a lawyer or to a coal-dealer. The remark was perhaps im- 
pertinent, but it was innocent enough ; yet a sudden flush flitted 
across his white face, and he gave me a piercing flash from his un- 
fathomable eyes before he answered, shortly, ‘ Yes, I am a lawyer ; 
and my father owns and works a coal-mine near Newcastle.’ I did 
not risk another familiarity. His manner towards me did not 
change ; he was as polite and as affable as before. I studied him in 
vain to see what might be the peculiarity I was cautious of but 
unable to define. We had our coffee, and, encouraged by my dinner, 
I was emboldened to take the cigar Mr. Blackstone offered me: I 
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have rarely smoked a better. We sat side by side for a few minutes 
almost in silence, watching the smoke of our cigars as it wreathed 
upward, forming quaint interrogation marks in the air and then 
fading away into nothing. Then the man we called the Egyptian—I 
knew him, as he had crossed with us in the City of Constantinople 
last year—came over and asked us to take a hand in a little game ot 
poker.” } 

“ He knew the secret wish of your heart, didn’t he?” asked 
Robert White. “I suggest this as an appropriate epitaph for Dear 
Jones’s tombstone : ‘ He played the game.’ ” 

“TI think I can give you a simpler one,” said the young Cali- 
fornian—“ just this: ‘ Jones’ Bones,’ ” 

“‘T wonder what there is so fascinating to you men in a game like 
poker,” the Duchess remarked. ‘‘ You all love it. Mr. Martin says 
that it is the only game a business man can afford to play.” 

“* Mr. Martin is a man of excellent judgment, as we can see,” 
said Robert White, bowing politely. 

“Mr, Martin is a man of better manners than to interrupt me 
when I am telling a story of the most recondite psychological interest,” 
remarked Dear Jones. 

“ Don’t mind them, Lance,” his wife urged : “just hurry up to the 
surprising part of the story, and they will be glad enough to listen 
then.” 

Thus encouraged, Dear Jones proceeded : 

“ As I said, the Egyptian came over and asked us to join in 
getting up a game. Mr. Blackstone had been playing with them 
every afternoon and evening. We crossed over to an empty table in 
the corner where the other players were awaiting us. There was a 
change in Blackstone’s manner as he sat down before the cards. I 
thought I saw a hotter fire in his eyes. As soon as he took his seat 
he reached out his hand and grasped the pack which was lying on the 
table. For the first time I noticed how thin and slender and sinewy 
his hand was. He gripped the cards like a steel-trap, holding them 
for a second or two face downward on the table. Then he cut hastily 
and looked at the bottom card. Again the quick flush fled across his 
face. He cut again and looked at the card, and then again. I noted 
that he had cut a black court-card three times running. After the last 
cut he gripped the pack again, as though he wished to try a fourth 
time, but he seemed to change his mind, for he threw the cards down 
on the table and said, ‘I think I had better not play to-night.’ ‘Why 
not?’ asked the Egyptian. Blackstone smiled very queerly, and 
hesitated again, and then he said, ‘Recause I should win your 
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money.’ The Egyptian Jaughed. ‘I take my chance of that,’ he 
answered ; ‘you play; you win—if you can; I win—if I can,’ 
Blackstone smiled again. ‘ You had better not urge me,’ he replied : 
‘sometimes I can look a little way into the future ; I can tell when I 
am going tobe lucky. If I play to-night I shall win from all of you.’ . 
The Egyptian laughed again, and then began dealing the cards. ‘I 
bet you two shillings,’ he said to Blackstone, ‘I get a pot before you.’ 
The other players pressed Blackstone to play. Finally he yielded, 
repeating his warning, ‘If I play to-night I shall win everything.’ 
Then we began the game.” 

“And did he win?” asked Charley Sutton, by his interest con- 
fessing his initiation into the freemasonry of poker. 

“ Well! he did,” Jones answered. “He emptied my pockets in fy 
fifteen minutes. He won on good hands and he won on bad hands, § 
He came in on an ace and got four of a kind. He could fill any- 
thing. He could draw a tanyard to a shoestring—as they say in 
Kentucky. He had a draught like a chimney on fire. There never}| 
was such luck. At last, when he drew a king of spades to make aj) 
royal straight flush, the Egyptian surrendered : ‘Irun,’ he cried ; ‘ Ij! 
run like a leetle rabbit!’ and he dropped his hands on each side off 
his head like the falling ears of a frightened rabbit.” 

“Was it a square game ?” the young Californian asked, eagerly. l 

“T do not doubt it,” answered Jones: “I watched very closely, < \ 
and I have no reason to think there was any unfair play. We SS 
changed the pack half a dozen times, and it made no matter who 
dealt, Blackstone held the highest hand.” 

“Mr. Blackstone seems to have hada sort of second-sight for his 
money,” suggested Robert White. 

“ Did his luck continue?” asked Charley Sutton. 

“ Generally,” Robert White remarked, judicially, “luck: is like 
milk ; no matter how good it is, if you keep it long enough it is sure 
to turn,” 

“T didn’t go into the smoking-saloon the next day,” Dear Jones 
explained, “ I——” : 

“T wouldn’t let him!” interrupted Mrs. Jones. “I thought he 
had lost enough for one trip ; so I tried to console him by talking 
over the lovely things I could have bought in Paris with that 
money.” 

“ But on Friday,” her husband continued, “ as we left the lunch- 
table together, Blackstone suid to me, ‘ You did not play yesterday.’ 

I told him I had lost all I could afford. ‘ Yesterday the play was 
dull,’ he said ; ‘it was anybody’s game, But to-day you can have 
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your revenge.’ I told him I had had enough for one voyage. ‘ But 
I insist on your playing this afternoon,’ he persisted ; ‘I am going to 
lose, and I want you to win your money back; I do not want those 
other men to win from me what you have lost : it is enough if they 
get back what I have gained from them.’ ‘But how do you know 
that you will lose and that I shall win?’ I asked. He smiled a 
strange, worn smile, and answered, ‘I have my moods, and I can 
read them. To-day I shall lose. To-day is Friday, you know— 
hangman’s day. Friday is always my unlucky day. I get all my bad 
news on Friday. A week ago this morning, for example, I had no 
expectation of being where I am to-day.’ After saying this he gave 
me another of his transfixing looks, as though to mark what effect 
upon me this confession might have. Then he urged me again to 
take a hand in the game, and at last I suffered myself tc be persuaded. 
He had prophesied aright, for we all had good luck and he had bad 
luck. He played well—brilliantly, even; he was not disheartened 
by his losses ; he held good cards ; he drew to advantage ; but he 
was beaten unceasingly. If he had a good hand someone else held a 
better. If he risked a bluff, he was called with absolute certainty. 
In less than an hour I had won my money back, and I began to feel 
ashamed of winning any more. So I was very glad when my wife 
sent for me to go on deck. But just before dinner I looked into the 
smoking-saloon for a minute. The five other players sat around the 
little table in the corner, exactly as I had left them three hours before. 
When the Egyptian saw me he cried gleefully, ‘ You made mistake to 
go away. We all win, all the time. We clean him out soon.’ I 
looked at Blackstone. His, face was whiter even than before ; his 
eye caught mine, and I saw in it an expression I could not define, but 
it haunted me all night. As I turned to go, he rose and said, ‘ I have 
had enough for to-day. It is no use to struggle with what is 
written. Perhaps I may have a more fortunate mood to-morrow.’ 
At dinner he sat opposite to me as usual, but there was no change in 
his manner. He had lost heavily, far more heavily than he could 
afford, I fancy ; but there was no trace of chagrin about him. He 
talked as easily and as lightly as before ; and by the time dinner was 
half over, he and Sir Kensington Gower were deep in a discussion of 
the tenets of the Theosophists. Sir Kensington was a scoffer, and he 
mocked at their marvels ; but Blackstone maintained that, however 
absurd their pretensions were, they had gained at least a glimpse of 
the truth. He said that there were those alive now who could work 
wonders more mysterious than any wrought by the Witch of Endor. 
I remember that he told Sir Kensington that the secret archives of 
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Paris recorded certain sharp doings of Cagliostro which passed all 
explanation.” 

“Tf'he knew so much,” asked Charley Sutton, “why didn’t he 
know enough to buck against his bad luck?” 

“‘T can understand that,” Robert White remarked, “he was like 
many another man—he did not de/ieve what he knew.” 

“Tell them about the dream, Lance,” said Mrs. Jones. 

* T’m coming to that now,” answered her husband. ‘I have not 
yet told you that, in spite of our bad weather the first two days out, 
we had made a splendid run—almost the best on record. By Friday 
evening it was evident that, unless there were an accident of some 
sort, we should get inside of Sandy Hook some time on Saturday 
night, probably a little before midnight. So on Saturday morning 
we all got up with a sense of relief at our early delivery from our 
floating jail. You have heard of the saying that going to sea is as 
bad as going to prison, with the added chance of drowning?” 

“T have heard the saying,” answered Bob White, indignantly— 
for he was always quick to praise a seafaring life—*“ and I think that 
the man who said it was not born to be drowned.” 

“‘T believe you are web-footed,” returned Dear Jones, “ most of 
us are not ; and we were delighted to get within hail of the coast. 
It was a lovely day, and the sea was as smooth as I ever sawit. We 
had made a run of four hundred and sixty-eight miles at noon ; we 
took our pilot one hour later ; we sent up our rocket and burned our 
Roman candles off Fire Island about nine that evening ; and we ran 
inside Sandy Hook a little after eleven. Shortly before we had 
crossed the bar, and as the lights of the coast were beginning to get 
more and more distinct, Mr. Blackstone joined me, while I was 
standing near the captain’s room. The light from the electric lamps 
on the stairs fell on his head, and I marked the same uncanny smile 
which had played about his face when he rose from the card-table 
after losing his money the day before. We walked the length of the 
ship two or three times, exchanging commonplaces about America. 
I found that he had never been out of England before, but he had 
improved his time on the boat, for he had already mastered the 
topography of Manhattan Island and of New York Bay. He asked 
me how close we should come to the shore when we entered the 
Hook, and whetlier we should anchor at Quarantine in midstream or 
alongside a dock, When I had answered his questions as best I 
could, he was silent for a little space. Then, suddenly, as we came 
to the end of the ship, he stopped, and asked me if I were 
superstitious. I laughed, and answered that I was like the man who 
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did not believe in ghosts but was afraid of them. ‘I thought so,’ he 
returned. ‘I thought you were not one of the narrow and self- 
satisfied souls who believe only what they can prove, and who cannot 
imagine circumstances under which two and two may not make four. 
Now, I am superstitious—if a belief in omens, dreams, and other 
manifestations of the unseen can fairly be called a superstition. I 
cannot help lending credence to these things, for every event of my 
life has taught me to rely on the warnings and the promises I receive 
from the unknown. I do not always understand the message ; but if 
I disobey it when I do comprehend, I am sorely punished. I had a 
dream last night which I cannot interpret. Perhaps you may help 
me.’ I confess that I was impressed by his earnestness ; and, not 
without a share of curiosity, I told him I should be glad to listen. 
He transfixed me with another rapid glance, and then he said, ‘ This 
was my dream. I dreamed that it was to-morrow morning—Sunday 
morning—and that I was in New York. I was reading a newspaper: 
there is a paperin New York called the Gotham Gazette?’ I told 
him there was such a journal. ‘Is it published on Sunday?’ he 
asked. I explained that it sold more copies on Sunday than on any 
other day of the week,” 

“One hundred and thirty-seven thousand last Sunday,” inter- 
rupted Robert White, smiling, “ according to the sworn statement of 
the foreman of the press-room. Advertisers will do well, etcetera, 
etcetera.” 

“ For particulars, see small bills,” added Charley Sutton. 

Dear Jones paid’no attention to these unnecessary remarks, 

“ Blackstone repeated,” he continued, “that he dreamt he was in 
New York on Sunday morning, reading the Gotham Gazette; and he 
told me he had been trying all day to remember exactly what it was 
he had read in it, but his recollections were vague, and he could 
recall with precision only four passages from the paper. ‘You 
know,’ he said to me, ‘how old and solid the house of Blough 
Brothers & Company is?’ I answered that I knew they were as 
safe a bank as could be found in Lombard Street. ‘The first thing 
I read in the Gotham Gazette of to-morrow,’ he said, ‘ was a message 
from London announcing that Blough Brothers & Company had 
failed the day before—that is, to-day, Saturday.’ I laughed easily, 
and told him that he ought not to give a second thought to a dream 
as wild as his, for I supposed that Blough Brothers & Company 
were as safe as the Bank of England. He shot another sharp glance 
through me, and answered, after a second’s hesitation, that stranger 
things had happened than the failure of Blough Brothers & Company, 
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‘Then he went on to tell me the second of the things he was able to 
recall from his vague memory of the Gotham Gazette of Sunday 
morning. You remember the great steam-yacht race—the inter- 
national match between Joshua Hoffmann’s Rhadamanthus and the 
English boat the Skyrocket? Well, that race was to come off that 
very Saturday : it had been decided probably only five or six hours 
before our talk. Blackstone told me that he had read a full account 
of it in the Gotham Gazette of the next day, and that it had been an 
even race, but that from the start the American yacht had led a little, 
and that the English boat had been beaten by less than ten minutes. 
The third thing he had read in the paper was a review of a book. ‘I 
think I have heard you refer to Mr. Rudolph Vernon, the poet, as a 
friend of yours?’ he asked. I said I knew Vernon, and that I ex- 
pected to read his new poem as soon as it was published. ‘It is 
called “ An Epic of Ghosts,” and there was a long criticism of it in 
the Gotham Gazette, said Blackstone—‘a criticism which began by 
calling it one of the most peculiar of poems and by declaring that its 
effect on the reader was ghastly rather than ghostly.’” 

“And he told you this the night before you arrived?” asked 
Robert White, very much interested. “Why——” 

“Let me tell my tale,” answered Dear Jones; “you can cross- 
question me afterwards. I shall not be long now.” 

‘* And what was the fourth item he remembered?” the Duchess 
inquired. 

“The fourth item,” Dear Jones responded, “ was a paragraph an- 
nouncing the arrival in New York of the steamship Barataria—the 
boat in the stern of which we were then standing—and noting that 
one of the passengers was mysteriously missing, having apparently 
committed suicide by jumping overboard the night before. With in- 
voluntary haste I asked him the name of the passenger. ‘ It was not 
given in the newspaper,’ he answered, ‘or, if it was, I cannot recall it.’ 
We stood for a moment silently side by side, gazing at the phos- 
phorescent wake of the ship. The second officer, Mr. Macdonough, 
came aft just then ; and I walked back with him to return a book I 
had borrowed. I found my wife had gone to bed; and ina few 
minutes I was asleep, having given little heed to Blackstone’s dream, 
vividly as he had recited its unusual circumstances. The next 
morning we were busied with the wearying preliminaries of dis- 
embarking, and I did not notice the absence of Blackstone from the 
breakfast table. When we had been warped into dock and had 
signed our papers before the custom-house officials, we left the boat 
and went down on the wharf to wait for our trunks, seven of which 
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were at the very bottom of the hold. A newsboy offered me the 
Sunday papers, and I bought the Gotham Gazette. The first words 
that met my eye were the head-lines of a cable-message: ‘ Heavy 
Failure in London—Sudden Stoppage of Blough Brothers & Com- 
pany.’ The next thing I saw was an account of the great steam- 
yacht race. As you know, the Aiadamanthus had beaten the 
Skyrocket by eight minutes. I could not but recall Blackstone’s 
dream, and I instantly tore the newspaper open, that I might see if 
there were a review of Rudolph Vernon’s ‘Epic of Ghosts’; and 
there it was. The criticism began by calling it the most peculiar of 
poems and by saying that its effect was ghastly rather than ghostly. 
Then I searched for the fourth item of the dream. But I could not 
find it. That one alone of the four things he had told me was not in 
the paper. There was nothing about the Barataria but the formal 
announcement of our arrival in the column of shipping news. 
Although the fourth item was not to be found, the presence of the 
other three was startling enough, it seemed to me, and I thought that 
Blackstone would be interested to see the real Gotham Gazette of 
Sunday morning, that he might compare it with the Gotham Gazette 
he had read in his dream. I looked about on the dock, but he was 
not visible. I went back to the boat, but I could not lay eyes on 
him. I asked our table-steward and others, but no one had seen 
him. At last I went to Mr. Macdonough, the second officer, to 
inquire his whereabouts. Before I had more than mentioned 
Blackstone’s name, Mr. Macdonough became very serious. ‘I 
cannot tell you where Mr. Blackstone is, for I do not know,’ he 
said ; ‘in fact, nobody knows. He is missing. It is quite a mystery 
what has become of him. He has not been seen since we left him 
last night—you and I. So far as I can judge, we were the last to 
speak to him or to see him. All trace of him is lost since we walked 
forward last night, leaving him standing in the stern of the ship. He 
did not sleep in his state-room, so the steward says. We do not wish 
to think that he has jumped overboard; but I must confess it looks 
like it. Did he ever say anything to you which makes you think he 
might commit suicide?’ I answered that I could recall nothing 
pointing towards self-destruction. ‘He was a queer man,’ said Mr. 
Macdonough, ‘a very queer man, and I fear we shall never see him 
again.’ And, so far as I know, nobody has ever seen him again.” 

As Dear Jones came to the end of his story, the rattling train 
plunged into a long tunnel, 
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III. 


When the train at last shook itself out of the tunnel, Robert 
White was the first to break silence. 

“To sum up,” he said to Dear Jones, “ this man who calls him- 
self Blackstone told you on Saturday evening four things which he 
had dreamt were in the Gotham Gazette of Sunday morning. Three 
of those things were in the Gotham Gazette, and, while the fourth 
item was absent from the newspaper, the suicide it recorded had 
apparently taken place?” 

** Yes,” answered Dear Jones. 

“How do you account for, this extraordinary manifestation of 
the power of second-sight operating during sleep?” White asked. 

Dear Jones replied, shortly : “‘Oh! I do not account for it.” 

“ What have you to suggest?” White inquired. 

“T haven’t anything to suggest,” Dear Jones answered. “I have 
given you the facts as ] know them. Every man is free to interpret 
them to please himself. I teli the tale only ; I have not hinted at any 
explanation, either natural or supernatural.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. White can unravel the mystery?” said Mrs. Jones, 
with just a tinge of acerbity in her manner. 

“No!” White returned, thus attacked in the flank. “ No, I have 
no explanation to offer—at least, not until I have fuller information.” 

“T have emptied myself of the facts of the case,” retorted Dear 
Jones; “and a cider-press couldn’t get any more details out of 
me.” . 

With an amiable desire to pour oil on waters which might be 
troubled, the Duchess remarked, pleasantly, “I think Dear Jones 
has told us a most interesting story, and I’m sure we ought to be 
obliged to him.” 

Dear Jones arose and bowed his thanks. Just then the train went 
sharply around a curve, and Dear Jones resumed his seat in the car 
with awkward promptness. As he sat down, Robert White looked 
up at him musingly. At length he spoke: 

“ You say the man called himself Blackstone?” 

“Tee, 

“He was a peculiar-looking man, you say,” Robert White con- 
tinued, “and yet you could not declare wherein his oddity lay. He 
was of medium size, a little under the average height, and a little 
inclined to be stout. He was about fifty years old. He wore a 
black wig. He had a very white face. His dark eyes were restless 
when they were not fixed in a vague stare——” 
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“‘ Why,” cried Dear Jones, “how did you know that ?” 

‘“* He had a long, full beard,” Robert White went on ; when Dear 
Jones broke in again : 

* Oh no'!—he was clean shaven.” 

“Ah!” said Robert, “perhaps he had removed his beard to 
change his appearance. Did he have the blue chin one sees in a 
man whose face is naturally hairy?” 

“ He had,” answered Dear Jones ; “ and the deadly outlet of his 
cheeks made this azure of his jaw more obvious.” 

“T am inclined to think,” Robert White said, slowly, “I am 
inclined to think that the man who told you his alleged dream, and 
who called himself Blackstone, was John Coke, chief clerk and con- 
fidential manager of Blough Brothers & Company——” 

“ The firm that failed?” the Duchess asked. 

“ Precisely,” was the answer. “And he was the cause of the 
failure—he and Braxton Blough, a younger son of the senior partner. 
They both absconded on the Saturday before the failure—the 
Saturday you sailed ; Coke could easily havé left London with the 
mail and joined you at Queenstown. I took a great interest in the 
case, for my father-in-law lost a lot of money he had sent over to be 
used in operating in the London Stock Exchange.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right in your supposition, Bob,” 
said Charley Sutton ; “and of course if the man had cleaned out 
Blough Brothers & Company, he could make a pretty close guess 
when they were likely to suspend. Besides, Blackstone is just the 
sort of slantindicular name a man called Coke would take.” 

“Coke?” repeated the Duchess. “ Coke? Isn’t that the name of 
the Englishman Mr. Hitchcock used to talk to us about in London?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Jones : “I think I have heard Mr. Hitch- 
cock speak of a Mr. Coke.” 

White looked up quickly, with a smile. ‘Do you mean Mat 
Hitchcock ?” 

“Mr. C. Mather Hitchcock is the gentleman I mean,” replied 
Mrs. Martin, 

“ Ah!” said White, significantly. 

“T saw a good deal of him last summer in London, and I heard 
him speak of a Mr. Coke several times. I think he said he was the 
manager or director or something of Blough Brothers & Company. 
I know he told me that Mr. Coke was the best judge of sherry and 
of poetry in all England. I ownI thought the conjunction rather 
edd.” 

“ Mrs. Martin,” said Robert White, “you have given us the ex- 
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planation of another of the predictions in the alleged Mr. Black- 
stone’s alleged dream. I happen to know that, owing to a set of 
curious circumstances, little Mat Hitchcock wrote the review of the 
‘Epic of Ghosts’ which appeared in the Gotham Gazette,” 

“ And you think he showed what he had written to Coke before 
he sent it off to the paper?” asked Dear Jones. 

“ Isn’t it just like him ?” White returned. 

Dear Jones smiled, and answered that Mat Hitchcock was both 
leaky and conceited, and that he probably did show his review to 
everybody within range, 

** But how did this Mr, Blackstone know that the review would 
appear on that particular Sunday morning?” asked Mrs. Jones, with 
slightly aggressive scepticism. 

“ He didn’t £now it,” answered White ; “‘he just guessed it ; and 
it was not so very remarkable a guess, either, if he knew when the 
review was posted in London, as the Gotham Gazette prints book- 
notices only on Sundays.” 

“ Still, it was a most extraordinary dream,” said the Duchess, with 
dignity, not altogether approving of any attempt to explain away 
anything purporting to be supernatural. 

“ The failing of Blough Brothers & Company was remarkable, if 
you like,” Robert White continued. ‘The house was more than a 
century old ; it held the highest position in Lombard Street ; it was 
supposed to be conservative and safe; and yet for the past five years 
it had been little better than an empty shell. This man Coke was 
allowed to do pretty much as he pleased ; and he and Braxton Blough, 
the younger son of old Sir Barwood Blough, the head of the house, 
were as thick as thieves—I use the phrase advisedly.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Jones, with a chilly smile. 

“They speculated in stocks,” Robert White pursued; “they 
loaded themselves up with cats and dogs; they took little fliers in 
such inflammable material as Turkish and Egyptian bonds ; and they 
went on the turf together. They owned race-horses together as 
‘Mr. Littleton’ ; and that’s another bit of evidence that your Mr. 
Blackstone was really this man Coke. Yousee? Coke—Littleton— 
Blackstone ?” 

“ T see,” answered Dear Jones. 

“When the game was up, there was a warrant out for Coke, but 
he had been gone for a week. It was supposed he had run over to 
Paris ; but that must have been a mere blind of his, since he came 
over here on the Barataria with you.” 
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“ He came over with me,” said Dear Jones, quietly, “but he did 
not land with me.” 

“ Poor Braxton Blough had been led astray by Coke, who tempted 
him and got him in his power and kept him under his thumb. When 
the bubble burst he disappeared too, and it is supposed that he took 
the queen’s shilling and is now a private at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He wasn’t in England when poor old Sir Barwood Blough died of a 
broken heart. . Braxton had always been his favourite son, and he 
had spared the rod and spoiled the child.” 

“ Braxton Blough ?” repeated the Duchess. “Surely I have met 
a man of that name ; and I think it was at the dinner Lord Shandy- 
gaff gave us at Greenwich.” 

“ I remember him now,” broke in Dear Jones—“a dark, gipsy- 
looking fellow. I know I remarked on the difference between him 
and Lord Shandygaff, who was the very type of an Irish sportsman, 
with all that the word implies.” 

Robert White whistled. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon!” he cried, hastily, as Mrs. Martin looked 
at him with surprise. ‘‘ You will forgive me when I explain. Now 
we have stumbled on something really extraordinary. You know 
those odd little Japanese puzzles—just a lot of curiously-shaped bits 
which you can fit together into a perfect square?” ; 

“T have known them from my youth up,” answered Dear Jones, 
dryly ; “and I see nothing extraordinary in thefn.” 

“ T refer to them only as an illustration,” Robert White returned. 
“ You tell usa tale of a dream and its fulfilment ; you set forth a 
puzzle, but there are several little bits wanting ; the square is not 
perfect ; there is a hole in the centre. Now, as it happens, we here 
who have heard the tale can complete the square. We can fill the 


hole in the centre, for we chance to have concealed about our persons 


the little bits which were missing. And Mrs. Martin has just pro- 
duced one of them. You met Mr. Braxton Blough at a dinner given 
by Lord Shandygaff; and it was natural that you should, for the two 
men had many tastes in common, and I have heard that they were 
very intimate. Indeed, next to Coke, Lord Shandygaff was Braxton 
Blough’s closest friend. And this provides us with a possible expla- 
nation of another of the alleged predictions in the alleged dream of 
the alleged Blackstone.” 

“ How so?” asked Charley Sutton. 

“T confess I don’t see it,” said Dear Jones. 

“‘That’s because you do not know the secret history of the steam- 
yacht race,” Robert White answered. ‘“ Lord Shandygaff is the owner 
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of the Skyrocket ; he is a betting man; he was in New York fora 
fortnight before the race came off ; and yet he did not back his boat 
as though he believed she would win. Now, I have been told, and 
I believe, that when the match had been made and the money put 
up, a rumour of the speed made by the RAadamanthus in a private 
trial over a measured mile, after Joshua Hoffmann had put in those 
new boilers, reached the ears of the owner of the Skyrocket. It is 
said that Lord Shandygaff then had a private trial of his yacht over 
a measured mile under similar conditions of wind and weather as that 
of the Rhadamanthus, and he discovered, to his disappointment and 
disgust, that his boat was going to be beaten. I have understood 
that he came to the conclusion, then and there, that he was going to 
lose the race and his twenty-five thousand dollars—unless there 
should be a stiff gale of wind when the match came off, in which case 
he thought he might have a fair chance of winning.” 

“ Well?” asked Charley Sutton, as Robert White paused. 

‘“‘ Well,” said White, “if what I have stated on information and 
belief is true, if Lord Shandygaff believed that his boat would be 
beaten, his intimate friend Braxton Blough would not be kept in the 
dark ; and whatever light Braxton Blough might have he would share 
with his intimate friend Coke. Therefore your friend the alleged 
Blackstone, when he told you this alleged dream on Saturday, the 
day of the race, knew that there was smooth water and a light breeze 
only, and that there the Rhadamanthus had probably beaten the 
Skyrocket from start to finish.” . 

“T see,” said Charley Sutton, meditatively. 

Mrs. Jones looked at Mr. White with not a little dissatisfaction, 
saying: 

* You have tried very hard to explain away this Mr. Blackstone’s 
dream as far as the failure of Blough Brothers & Company is con- 
cerned, and the review of Mr. Vernon’s book, and the race between 
the Rhadamanthus and the Skyrocket ; but how do you account for 
the suicide?” 

“How do you know there was any suicide?” asked Robert 
White, with a slight smile. 

“Tt was in the Gotham Gazette—your own paper,” she said, with 
ill-concealed triumph. 

“ It was in the Gotham Gazette which Coke said he had seen ina 
vision,” White returned ; “but I do not think it was ever in any 
Gotham Gazette sent out from our office in Park Row.” 

“ But I thought——-” began Mrs. Jones, when her husband inter- 
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“T am afraid it is no use arguing with White,” he said: “he 
seems to have all the facts at his fingers’ end.” 

“Thank you,” White rejoined. “I wish I had my fingers’ ends 
on Coke’s collar.” 

“ That’s just what I wanted to ask you,” said Dear Jones, _ 
“‘ Where is he?” 

“ How do I know?” returned White. 

“ What do you think?” Dear Jones asked. 

“TI don’t know what to think,” answered Robert White: “the 
facts fail me. Probably the Barataria was not very far from shore 
when she anchored off Quarantine that night, soon after you and 
Mr. Macdonough left him in the stern of the ship.” 

“We were within pistol-shot of the health officer’s dock, I sup- 
pose,” replied Dear Jones. 

“Then,” said Robert White, “perhaps Coke jumped overboard 
and swam ashore, and so killed the trail by taking water. We have 
an extradition tteaty with Great Britain, and he may have told you 
his dream so that you could bear witness in case he was tracked by 
the detectives. On the other hand, he was a queer man, hysteric, 
and a mystic, and it may be that he did commit suicide. Perhaps, 
even, he told you the truth when he told you his dream.” 

“ T shall always believe that,” Mrs. Jones remarked. 

“So shall I,” said Mrs. Martin. “It is very unpleasant to destroy 
one’s faith in anything. It is so much better to believe all one can: 
at least, that is my opinion.” 

This opinion was handed down by the Duchess with an air which 
implied that no appeal could be taken. 

Robert White wisely held his peace. 

Then the train slackened before stopping at the station where 
Mrs. Martin’s carriage was awaiting them. 





THE ELM IN LONDON. 


E are told that the days of the elm as a London tree are 
numbered—that it has proved itself unfit for the work of 
beautifying the parks and surroundings of this great city in’ their 
altered condition. We certainly cannot agree with the proposition. 
The elm still has a footing among us sufficient, from the esthetic 
point of view, to allow of our appealing to the tree itself as the best 
witness to bring forward on its own behalf. We see it to-day stand. 
ing in noble lines and groups, holding a position numerically strong, 
the first of green things to greet the spring in our park; while in- 
dividual elms may be pointed out as among the most perfect of the 
many tree specimens we possess. But notwithstanding all this, we 
are persistently informed its doom is fixed, its gradual extinction in 
London is inevitable. 

Before this consummation arrives, we should like to offer a few 
general remarks, and to notify a few of the singular claims of the 
elm to be carefully cherished as an indispensable belonging of the 
London arboretum. Our special desire is to attract the interest of 
others, to draw attention to the tree, and thereby, if possible, to avert 
thé doom pronounced against it. We spare no expense to keep up 
the prettily-planned sub-tropical bit of garden at Hyde Park Corner, 
and the still finer sub-tropical garden in Battersea Park, and the 
many-coloured floricultural display along Park Lane, and the so- 
called French garden in Regent’s Park, &c. Quite right that we 
should carefully cultivate those pleasing beauty-patches on our parks ; 
but while deing so we ought not to forget the more important duty of 
keeping up the vitality of our park trees. Some of these are now 
perishing of actual starvation, and are only too likely to be let 
perish from sheer lack of any active public interest in the subject. 
Some of the trees are past saving already. If we would save the 
remnant, it is time we set about providing them with a sufficiency of 
proper food. This may sound startling, but it only means that in 
certain portions of our parks the soil has become sodden and com- 
pletely exhausted, and needs renovation. To renew it would be 
troublesome, and, of course, cost money. Be it observed, this fatally 
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exhausted condition of the soil in its most aggravated form is at 
present confined to certain patches only. In other parts of the parks 
we have healthy trees, although among them some are to be seen 
suffering from the inevitable infirmities of old age, and others sinking 
into decay through attacks of more or less preventible diseases. 
Our present purpose, however, is not to deal with the. woes of all 
the trees, but simply to start the question, Is the elm worth 
preserving ? 

Perhaps because of its very abundance among us, few trees re- 
ceive less consideration than the elm. Without possessing the same 
amount of weird mystic romance that ancient mythology has twined 
around some trees, it is such a thoroughly domestic, homelike be- 
longing of England, that few Englishmen ever think of questioning 
the fact of its being a veritable indigenous Britisher. Yet go to 
technical handbooks, and you find vague hints thrown out as to 
whether the tree U/mus campestris has any legitimate right to the 
prefix Znglish always applied to it. The doubt has been cast 
upon it, but, so far as we know, no attempt has ever been seriously 
made that has definitely determined whether it is an introduced or 
an autochthonous species. No tree needs less of what is commonly 
called cultivation : it springs up and thrives among us in all direc- 
tions, one hardly knows how. Are we to consider “the Warwickshire 
weed.” asa foreigner? This title has been locally conferred upon 
the English elm, because the Warwickshire folk are particularly proud 
of the tree, There, in the very heart of England, an elm two 
hundred years old is known to have attained a height of 150 feet; and 
although beside the eucalyptus of Australia or the sequoia of Cali- 
fornia such a Warwickshire weed as that might appear but a pigmy, 
we doubt whether any tree in England, native or foreign, has ever 
reached a greater altitude. We see English elms forming the most 
majestic avenues to our royal palaces, lordly castles, and stately 
mansions ; and we see them grandly grouped around our ancient 
cathedrals and the oldest of our country churchyards, few of which 
are without the venerable shade of elms that may count their years 
by centuries. We see the English elm rising singly here and there 
along the hedgerows in our agricultural districts, presenting their fine 
forms and sturdy strength against the rude and cutting winds, thus 
affording valuable shelter to the growing crop below; or we see them 
clustering comfortably by the side of hoary farmsteads, to which they 
add an indescribable dignity and grace of peaceful repose ; or we 
encounter them in military file of some four or five to a dozen trees, 
cut and trim, standing in rank, pollarded it may be, or tall and 
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straight, like so many sentries on duty, before the village inn; or we 
find the tree more or less solitary, and sometimes spreading out far- 
reaching arms like its sister species, the U/mus montana, or Scotch 
elm, a circular seat arranged around the huge trunk, for the tree 
shadows the favourite spot on the village green, where it has shadowed 
it, it may be, for two centuries or more, while the aged, the young and 
vigorous, and the babe of a few weeks—the passing, the present, and 
the rising generations—discuss together, as their forefathers have done 
before them, the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears of the hamlet. 
No doubt other trees, all having their own individual characteristics, 
will often be met in many like situations, separately or in company 
with the elm. But, not even excepting the oak, does any other tree, 
in sO many various ways, enter so closely and so continuously as the 
elm does into English rural home life, from the palace to the peasant’s 
hut? And what a useful tree we find it when cut down and turned 
into timber! Does it not supply us with the best keels that can be 
had for our ships and boats, and the best wheels for our carriages 
and carts, with the innumerable fittings and implements used by our 
farmers and gardeners? Has it not from time immemorial given us the 
most durable of wooden water-pipes, piles, and pumps? Does it not 
furnish us now with the very strongest of the heavy gun-carriages 
employed with our armies ; while for gentler purposes, are not those 
excrescences, some of which may be seen on the trunks and boughs 
of elms in the Kensington Gardens, highly prized by cabinet-makers 
as among the choicest of ornamental woods, to be cut into thin slices 
with careful economy and utilised for veneering purposes? And yet 
again, “life’s fitful fever ended,” is it not within a kindly covering 
of the wood of elm that the vast majority of our forefathers, as well 
as our contemporaries, have at last been laid to rest in their peaceful 
narrow homes? In fine, this, the loftiest grower, the easiest grown, 
the commonest, most homelike and familiar, the most universally 
useful, and among the loveliest of our British trees—a tree often- 
times to the front in that ancient record of national landmarks, 
Domesday Book—some of out learned authorities have, as we have 
said, attempted to rob of its birthright, and question whether we 
should accept it as an English tree at all ; while among the unlearned 
its name is more often taken in vain by being falsely applied than any 
tree that grows, and now year by year we are witnessing its gradual 
but steady removal from London, where once undoubtedly it was 
chief among the trees. Surely it is time for some one to speak in 
defence of the elm. 

Those savants who vaguely assert that because the elm seeds 
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sparingly in England it should not be considered as an English tree, 


ought to be able to tell us when it was introduced into this country, 
or at what period it was unknown in England. They should fur- 
thermore be able to tell us why it is they never hesitate to accept 
the beautiful white convolvulus of our hedgerows, for instance, as an 
English plant ; yet it very rarely indeed seeds anywhere in England. 
Several of the uncommon varieties of the English elm we’ possess 
have been raised in England from English seed. The fact, however, 
remains—the white convolvulus, as well as the English elm, propa- 
gate their species chiefly by suckers, and, as is usual with many 
sucker-producing plants, are sparse seeders. There is no question 
of the elm being a native Italian tree ; yet Pliny has remarked how 
rarely it seeds in Italy. Before Pliny’s time Horace named the elm 
with special warmth as one of the native trees he deplored to see fast 
disappearing out of the country, because of the craze for making 
foreign plantations that possessed the wealthy Romans of his day. 
To this we shall again have to allude. 

The amount of looseness and confusion existing in the popular 
mind respecting trees and tree names is amazing. Among educated 
men and women who will talk enthusiastically about the beauties of 
forest scenery, and even learnedly descant upon the hygienic uses of 
trees, few are able to indicate and give the names individually of the 
trees which collectively they so highly extol. So far as our experience 
goes, no tree name is so frequently wrongfully used as the elm. A 
day or two ago, on turning over a late volume of the Gardeners’ 
Magazine, we came upon a long article devoted to the laudation of 
trees, in which the celebrated plane tree of Cheapside is specially 
eulogised as a “magnificent elm”! Mr. Hilderic Friend, in his 
charming book on “Flower Lore,” recently published, feelingly tells 
of a lady seated under a maple, who, when she was asked the name 
of the tree, at once said “a kind of elm.” We might give a number 
of like instances, but the following will suffice. In the spring, when 
passing through one of the eastern counties by train, we failed utterly 
to convince a travelling-companion that a picturesque clump of trees 
we pointed out, growing on a knoll behind a farmhouse and giving 
protection to a flourishing rookery, was composed of a number of 
remarkably fine ashes. With a cutting touch of sarcasm in his tone 
our friend denied our statement, on the ground that “rooks never 
build in any tree but the elm!” No mean sportsman after all 
sorts of game, this gentleman had gone rook-shooting scores of 
times, and, from the localities he named, must have shot his rooks 
under at least four distinctly different sorts of trees. We were 
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familiar with the districts, and assured him this was the case ; but he 
refused to be convinced, and stuck to his position—nothing would 
drive him from it: every tree that held a rook’s nest was an “elm” 
tree tohim. In London one constantly hears the rueful complaint, 
“ What a pity the elms in the Kensington Gardens are dying.” As if 
the “elm” was a sufficiently distinctive synonym for all the trees that 
grow there, or as if elms were the only trees suffering at Kensington ! 
the fact being painfully patent to any one who takes an intelligent in- 
terest in our London trees that chestnuts, and horse-chestnuts, and 
oaks, beeches, and limes, as well as elms, are to be seen displaying 
the dead blackened sticks at top that prove that the roots below have 
failed to obtain the proper amount of wholesome nutriment for 
keeping the sap supplied and well pumped up in regular healthy 
flow to the topmost branches. This looseness in the use of its name 
is fair neither to the elm nor to the other trees so treated. 

It is a pity so few of us pause to consider the amount of dis- 
tinctive individuality, historical as well as natural, exhibited by every 
separate species of tree. The subject is too commonly handed over 
as belonging only to the specialist; yet it is full of interest for every- 
one, and possesses at present instructive hints for Londoners who, 
perhaps with some justice, have in the last few years been accused of 
showing an undue preference for planting one particular sort of 
foreign tree, to the almost complete exclusion of every other variety, 
whether indigenous or of foreign origin. Bear with us. Much as 
we dislike to measure one beautiful tree against another, we must of 
necessity devote a portion of this paper against the excessive intrusion 
of this foreigner upon us. 

We yield to no one in our admiration of the plane, which well 
deserves to be recognised as one of the chief arboreal adornments of 
London. We have recently pointed out (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
September 1885) how it has won for itself a place among us in the 
city that none of us can fail to appreciate. Nevertheless, we confess 
ourselves in sympathy with Horace when the poet, thorough tree- 
lover as he was, bewailed the undue attention bestowed by the 
Romans of his period upon the planting of planes to an extent, as he 
declares, that was changing the natural aspect of the whole country, 
native Italian trees being entirely neglected or rooted up in every 
direction to give place to the fashionable foreign favourite. Before 
the opening of the Christian era, the introduction and planting of the 
Oriental plane as a matter of fashion was carried on by wealthy 
Romans with an amount of passionate enthusiasm we find it hard to 
understand. The roots of the young trees were lavishly nourished 
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with wine in place of water. Even the great orator, the rich, luxurious 
Hortensius, could, for the sake of his planes, forget his rivalry, and 
beg of Cicero to take his place in Court when Hortensius deemed it 
necessary for the welfare of his precious trees that he should remain 
at his villa to await the proper moment when, with his own hands, he 
was to administer wine to their roots. The owners of sumptuous 
villas, while they spared no expense in importing and cultivating the 
honoured tree in all parts of their own land, jealously excluded it 
from other countries under their rule by imposing penalties or license 
duties upon those who presumed to grow it. 

Our position in London is altogether different. With us the 
danger of overplanting this one particular kind of tree arises from 
apathy rather than from enthusiasm. We like to have greenery in our 
streets, for we are told trees are wholesome, and they look decidedly 
pretty. But so that we have the greenery we care very little what 
sort of trees supply it. How many Londoners, for example, are 
aware of the loss they will sustain through the change that will be 
wrought, more especially in the exquisite early spring season, if the 
plane is allowed to dominate over all our other trees, as is now 
threatened by the increasingly inordinate planting of it? How many 
of us are conscious of the fact that not until our parks have been for 
two or three weeks literally flooded over with the fairy-like, soft, bright 
green of the elm, does the plane begin reluctantly to put out an olive- 
yellow down-covered leaflet here and there, as if cautiously testing 
whether our cold winds and night frosts have become sufficiently 
tempered to allow this native of a warmer climate to set seriously 
about the business of spreading forth its broad, clear-cut, highly- 
polished green leaves? Nine persons out of ten, if you point to a 
plane tree and ask what it is, will confess they know nothing at all 
about it, not even its name ; a few, who do not care to put in the plea 
of ignorance, will promptly pronounce the tree a “sycamore” or a 
“maple.” We have tried the experiment many times, and believe it 
would be correct to say ninety-nine out of a hundred Londoners do 
not know the plane by name when they see it, and have not the 
remotest idea that of late years it has been steadily gaining a pre- 
dominance over all other trees in London squares, parks, and suburbs, 
as well as in the city. 

The London arboretum should not be allowed to lose the 
charm of variety it still possesses, and this at no very distant period 
it must lose if we persist in our present system of tree-planting. 
Much, therefore, as the plane is to be admired for itself and for 
its fulness of classical associations, we cannot be content to see it 
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in all directions steadily supplanting our own trees, which are pos- 
sessed of many striking beauties and natural characteristics unknown 
to the plane, and are surrounded by national associations dear to 
Englishmen. 

No one will cavil against the propriety of selecting planes for 
the Thames Embankment: there they are the right trees in the 
right place—probably no others would thrive as well in that posi- 
tion—and there they disturb no old association. We are glad to 
welcome planes around the stony waste of Trafalgar Square. They 
undoubtedly are animprovement upon the wretched tubbed ever- 
greens with which a few years ago we tried to tone down and 
soften the cold forbidding harshness of “ the finest site in Europe,” 
where in ponderous bronze and granite we honour the memory of 
our great heroes. Standing by the Nelson Monument, we can 
look with pleasure upon the vigorous ranks of young plane trees 
that already add grace and afford relief to the exceeding height 
of the buildings on the noble Northumberland Avenue. But 
toujours perdrix. As we pass a little farther west our admiration 
receives a check. Our sense of beauty as well as our national 
instincts tell us at once that the planting of planes is growing out 
of all proportion. 

Look at it how we may, we must protest against the filling up 
of the vacancies on the Mall in St. James’s Park with planes. 
The foreigners have no business here. The place, by old associa- 
tions, belongs to the elm and the lime, and the beauty of the 
historical elm-avenues, which for centuries have shaded past gene- 
rations of Londoners, is being ruthlessly destroyed by the intrusion, 
whenever opportunity occurs, of a tree so entirely different in 
character as to leave no other conjecture possibile than that along 
the Mall the steady obliteration of the elm has been determined 
upon. There is no sufficient reason for this. The prevalent 
apathy, however, excepts the plane as supposed to be the least 
troublesome to grow, and permits it to be plumped down wherever 
any other tree dies from disease or old age or is carried off by 
such gales as we experienced, say, in 1882, when many hundreds 
of trees, old and young, of all species, in London, and many thou- 
sands throughout the country, were blown down. The beauty, the 
grandeur we may say, of the stately English elms with their strongly 
marked individuality and poetry of form, the broken-up masses of 
dark green summer leafage catching the sunlight in a way no other 
tree can catch it, as we look at them in undisturbed security 
rising over the walls from the grounds of Marlborough House, or 
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represented by the remaining large elms on the Mall, and the 
aged elms in the park close by, only adds to our sense of injury 
now being done to this place. Go to St. James’s Park and see 
for yourself. Whether you study the elms just named in their 
early tender spring dress of lightest green, or in their rich dark 
green summer covering, or when the golden tint of autumn lends 
them a new glory of colour, or even in the leafless display of 
winter, when the characteristic articulation of the twigs and branches 
supported by the rough brown trunk has a beauty peculiarly its 
own, you cannot fail to mark the loss, even in the matter of tree 
contrasts, that must take place if the elms here are to be exterminated, 
and the six or seven splendid planes in the railed-off enclosure 
between St. James’s Park and Spring Gardens are to form a buttress, 
so to speak, from whence is to spring line after line of late- 
leafing trees, of identically the same forms, which will meet that 
other line of planes now possessing the entire eastern and northern 
borders of the Green Park, and extending along the entire eastern 
carriageway of Hyde Park, and pushing by degrees along the 
northern border of that park and along the northern limits of Ken- 
sington Gardens, having advanced in the latter as far as Lancaster 
Gate. In the face of this extensive spread of planes, it is not, 
surely, too much to ask that a little foresight, a little trouble, and a 
little money should be expended to preserve our native English trees, 
as the most beautiful, the most historical, and fittest adornments 
for the Mall by St. James’s Park. The glowing description given in 
the numberless textbooks written on English botany and arbori- 
culture, even those of late dates calling attention to the Mall as 
one of the finest examples of elm avenues to be found in England, 
read with saddest irony when compared with the miserable patch- 
work condition of the spot. This, although one of the worst, is 
only one out of the many instances of the same prevalent ten- 
dency that appears satisfied to treat all trees alike, as so much 
growing greenery and nothing else. It would be well if possible 
to excite a better taste, and, before it is too late, save our London 
parks, gardens, and streets from gradually lapsing into a dull 
monotony of green leaves utterly devoid of old English associations, 
for which coming generations would hardly thank us. 

The elm, as an ancient tree of native growth, has been united 
with the history of London from earliest times down to the present 
day. The nomenclature of several districts, streets, and roads con- 
stantly reminds us of this. Even the memory of certain Druidical 
trees has been preserved for us in places where there can be little 
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doubt the mystic “Nine Elms” once formed a grove, reverenced 
with awe and religious fervour. ‘“ ‘The Elms,” that gave the name 
and marked the place of execution at Smithfield, where the Scottish 
patriot Sir William Wallace suffered in 1305, and the proud, self- 
seeking Roger Mortimer was hung in 1330, and where numberless 
other political offenders and criminals paid the penalty of their deeds, 
and where martyrs—Protestant and Romanist, according to the 
powers that ruled—were burnt at the stake for their faith, have long 
since perished to make way for buildings ; as have also perished the 
rows of tall elm trees that once grew along both branches of the twin 
stream of Tyburn Brook. These elms remained long after the 
stream had vanished, and gave the name to Elm Lane in Bayswater, 
quite lately demolished. The “ Seven Sisters,” represented by seven 
elm trees, are no longer to be seen; but those who live out by 
Finsbury Park, Hornsey, or Muswell Hill, are familiar with the Seven 
Sisters Road, that once led to the famous trees. We do not know 
the spot in Hampstead where in the 17th century stood the great 
hollow elm tree—an elm so huge that at an elevation of forty-two 
feet from the ground, where it had suddenly broken across, a chamber 
was formed in the hollow of its gigantic trunk capable of holding 
twenty human beings. The room was boarded over, and seats for 
six persons were provided. ‘Those who visited the chamber entered 
at the ground by a door, and ascended a ladder placed in the interior 
of the trunk. Meanwhile, the vitality of the tree was such, that 
although the entire central structure was gone, great boughs still 
flourished from the outer rind, and were during spring and summer 
covered with a profusion of green leaves. About 1653 this elm 
seems to have reached the zenith of its fame, and was a source of 
income to numbers of persons. Sightseers flocked out to visit the 
vegetable wonder, and in the summer a fair was kept up in its 
vicinity, while poets sang its praises and painters took its likeness, 
and the celebrated Hollar made an engraving of it. Copies of this 
and old prints of “‘ Tyburn Tree,” and numberless other noted long- 
ago London scenes are still extant ; all bearing the same testimony, 
that one ofthe most characteristic features of old London was the 
abundance of fine elm trees that met the view on all sides. The elm 
is not immortal, and of course the oldest trees are all gone now. 
The elm planted by Queen Elizabeth at Chelsea, having attained 110 
feet in height, and grown to inconvenient bulk on the roadway, was 
cut down more than a hundred years ago. Sir Francis Bacon’s elms, 
in Gray’s Inn Walks, planted in 1600, have passed away. The elm 
tree, formerly standing near the entrance to Spring Gardens, that 
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Charles I., as he walked, surrounded by his guards, on his way to 
the scaffold, touchingly pointed out to one of his attendants as having 
been planted by the Duke of Gloucester, is no longer to be seen: 
These and many other specially-noted London trees are gone. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the devastation wrought in the 
parks by the two severe storms of late years, we have many venerable 
and beautiful examples of the London elm, which may still be studied 
in our parks with satisfaction, and ought to be preserved with ell 
care. 

Very briefly we must allude to these. Gladly would we take you 
as far north as Hampstead to point out in private gardens and public 
pathways, and on and around the Heath, some noble specimens 
of this noble tree, and then go south to Chelsea Hospital grounds to 
notice certain interesting points in connection with the veteran elms 
there. We should gladly wander awhile in Regent’s Park, stopping 
at a few of the uncommon varieties raised from English seed to /be 
seen in that direction. Or, better still, would we wish to call 
passing attention to the real wild English elms growing in the private 
grounds of Holland House, but open to the enjoyment of everydne 
who cares to turn in for a stroll through that pleasantest of London 
pathways, Lord Holland’s Lane in Kensington. Inside the raili 
the fine old elms stand in nature’s own typical condition, with’ the§r 
progeny of suckers clustering round them and forming a delicio 
wilderness of brushwood, while in the topmost branches of th 
venerable storm-beaten elms the caw of the rook and the che 
operations of nest-building proceed at the present date (Octo 
20) with such a show of animation that we anticipate the occa- 
sional production of November broods is in contemplation this 
year. We must, however, confine ourselves to narrower limits than 
such a circuit would imply, and even in those narrow limits can only 
touch one or two points, to lead Londoners to examine for themselves 
whether the planting and care of elm trees ought to be so greatly 
neglected among us as it is at the present day. 

Crossing Hyde Park from the Albert to the Victoria Gate you 
meet with several fine old English elms. No suckers here, of course. 
The cultivated park trees are all probably grafted on U/mus montana 
stocks ; these do not throw up suckers, which would be highly incon- 
venient in the prim proprieties of park. decoration. But the trees 
before us are typical English elms. Some are growing singly, others 
in groups of two or three to six individuals, towering above their 
neighbours in all the venerable dignity of old age, all of them scarred 
more or less visibly by the rough winds. Standing erect with that 
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tall and stately grandeur of their own, each returning season throws 
over their brown branches a fresh profusion of the ever-beautiful 
small rough leaves which have the power of giving to the English elm 
that combination of exquisite softness overlying the sturdy build and 
rugged outline of the tree, presenting one of nature’s most charming 
contrasts, always delightful to the beholder. If, when about half way 
across, in place of proceeding to Victoria Gate, you turn to the left 
and pass between the barracks and the buildings in the centre of the 
park, taking the path to the magazine, note a great hollow elm-trunk 
close by the walls of the barracks. It has been smitten by old age 
probably, and then at some ten or twelve feet from the ground 
snapped across by the wind. In country hedgerows as well as in 
London parks you meet numbers of trees in a like condition, some of 
them snapped across at a greater height than others, and some of 
them afflicted with those diseases to which elms are subject. The 
trees, whether they succumbed simply from old age or from disease, 
have been, if we may so speak, pollarded by nature’s ownhand. The 
example named is merely cited as one out of many all around us to 
illustrate How beautiful the elm may be even in this condition, 
shorn of its lofty height, and gradually falling-into a natural state of 
decay. The old bule, when relieved of the support of the topmost 
boughs, hollow though it be, takes a new lease of life and shoots 
out from the thin remaining crust of wood and bark a fresh set of 
vigorous young branches. These are added to every year, and in the 
spring are among the earliest of the early elms, covered thickly with 
the most luxuriant leafage, the leaves seeming to retain an amount 
of vitality that often keeps them upon those pollard trees a full 
week or more in the autumn after their stately contemporaries have 
shed the last gold-tinted shower. Pass on a hundred yards or so from 
the rejuvenescent old trunk, stop at the first seat you come to, and, 
looking north over some small oak saplings now glowing in the vivid 
reds and crimsons of autumn, you have in the near distance several 
fine tree pictures. Among them alla single tree absorbs your attention. 
It is one of those tall elms we spoke of. Were it any other tree 
than an elm, thatgreat protruding western branch below would spoil the 
picture and give an awkward lopsided appearance to the whole ; but 
somehow what at once strikes you with admiration is the dignity and 
rugged graces of this veteran, a contemporary, no doubt, of the old 
trunk still in view. Admirably those two bear out what we have just 
said regarding leafage. “The tall standing elm, with its one huge 
arm stretching to the west, the tree itself towering erect and straight, 
its usual accompaniments of rugged outline bathed in a fast. 
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disappearing golden glory—we can see plainly that another week and 
every leaf will be off. They are falling orie by one as we watch them on 
this calm October day, while from the thickly-clustering green leaves, 
just beginning to be tinged with faintest yellow, that cover the branches 
of the old trunk not a single leaf as yet can be missed. We would 
indicate one more out of the innumerable studies of the elm that 
may be made in Hyde Park. In the ornamental gardens at -Hyde 
Park Corner between Rotten Row and the Ring Road is a pretty bit 
lying south of the old stone. The embankment that terminates the 
Serpentine has been cleverly arranged by the landscape gardener to 
assume the position of a sloping grassy dell, at the foot of which the 
outflow of water has been utilised to represent a fern-fringed stream. 
On the top of the grassy slope are several attractive elms. These are not 
venerable with age. We cannot, however, call them young: unhappily, 
as we have seen, young elms are the rarest of all trees to be found 
anywhere in London now. Those before us are worth noting, as they 
very charmingly exhibit another graceful stage of growth, and show 
how the elm, before reaching the rugged stateliness of maturity, can 
greatly beautify the spot already pretty under the careful tendence of 
the landscape gardener. A feature not to be missed is the pair of 
handsome planes growing nearly in the centre of the grassy slope, 
which gives us an opportunity of marking the excellences and diver- 
sities of the two species of trees in a position of fitting and harmonious 
contrast. Any one who desires to understand something of the 
esthetic characteristics belonging to different species of trees might 
begin his studies here, and observe season by season how the elm and 
the plane respectively display themselves in following out the cycle 
of the year. 

The elms in Kensington Gardens offer so many points of interest 
that one hardly knows how to approach them. Who that has ever 
spent a May morning along the Broad Walk near Kensington Palace 
can forget the busy delights of bird life he has witnessed among those 
beautiful trees? Forty-eight starlings’ nests we counted in them one 
morning in a small south-western division of the gardens, only credit- 
ing as a nest where the young birds actually showed, or where the parent 
unmistakably carried in a visibly full beak and returned empty-beaked, 
to set off ona fresh foraging expedition in that keen, restless business- 
like manner of his. And not to speak of all the other birds that 
build or play among the branches, what pleasure, after long watching, 
only rarely rewarded, to catch a glimpse of the little nuthatch or the 
shy small woodpecker, and how grateful one feels to those birds for 
the good work one knows they are performing towards the sorely 
needed reduction of the multitudes of the scolytus beetle that, so far 
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as men’s efforts go, are permitted pretty much as they please to prey 
upon the declining vitality of our London elms. Right across the 
gardens a still busier, at any rate a noisier, spring scene delights us in 
the group of decapitated elms west of the fountains. Those old 
trees have become a very city of birds. Every hollow trunk shelters a 
mixed colony of starlings and sparrows, the latter greatly predomi- 
nating, and keeping up such a chatter over their domestic affairs that 
cautious stillness is little needed by the watcher who wants to know 
something about their ways, and who, if he does patiently watch, may 
perchance find some unexpected birds among the householders of 
this leafy city—robins, for example, as was the case in at least one 
instance last spring, when a redbreast family was apparently most 
comfortably housed and a brood reared in one of the tallest of the 
headless elms indicated. 

But we must leave the birds, and stay one moment to look at 
that first tree standing west of Lancaster Gate, just inside the railings 
that divide Kensington Gardens from the Bayswater Road. It is an 
English elm, and offers another fine contrast, standing in opposition, 
as it were, to the long line of advancing plane trees already alluded 
to as stopping short at this place. This particular tree, when in 
leaf, presents a singularly striking appearance. Those many tall 
columns shooting up from the lines of leafage midway that hide 
their juncture with the great pillar of trunk below, seem to have a 
separate character of their own. Looking up into this upper portion, 
shadowed in “the dim religious light” cast over it by countless 
thousands of leaves, the upright shaft-like branches appear almost to 
take an architectural form as they meet one another in pointed 
arches high up, just under the green canopy overhead. As we look 
we do not wonder that it should be said the first idea of Gothic 
architecture was derived from tall-growing upright elms like those. 
But lower your gaze considerably, and to the left, over the green 
sward of the gardens, you will find some massive and more homely- 
looking rugged branches, having scarcely any upright tendency at all. 
Supported by the same grand trunk, these south-side branches are 
growing out stiff and strong, almost at right angles from the central 
stem. Then look at the north side of the tree facing the public 
road, and you find the branches assuming another and altogether 
different form. Here they curve over towards the railings, drooping in 
pendulous boughs, presenting in everything, save in their more 
delicate smaller leaves, an exact fac-simile of the weeping elm. 
Taken as a whole, this triform English elm, so imperfectly described, 
gives us a perfect tree picture of strength and stately grandeur, 
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infinitely rich in its graceful proportions, at the same time exhibiting 
a curious development well known to arboriculturists. A single tree 
will occasionally “ sport,” so to speak, into one or more—in this case, 
into three—distinct varieties of the species, viz. the upright, the 
spreading, and the pendulous. 

Other elms deserve equal attention for special beauty of form, 
but we must desist. If asked to instance a perfectly -healthy 
specimen growing in London at the present moment, we could name 
hundreds ; but we could not perhaps point to a finer example than 
that magnificent tree on the gravel walk by the edge of the Serpentine 
right below the caretaker’s cottage. Seen from the opposite side of 
the water, from the bridge, or from any point of observation, this is 
one of the healthiest and most perfectly beautiful trees in London. 
The situation is sheltered, no doubt, from the wild west wind, but it 
is fully exposed to the scathing soot-laden influences of the east we 
hear so much about as being fatal to the elm, but which the good 
condition of the still more heavily soot-laden elms of Marlborough 
House and others in that vicinity seem very emphatically to deny, 
We donot mean to say smoke and soot are desirable atmospheric 
constituents for the elm, but we believe their ill effects are often 
largely over-estimated. Soot, smoke, or east wind have certainly 
done no harm to this tree, which must assuredly have found some 
delicious fat bit of feeding-ground for its roots to revel in. "We have 
no doubt, if, without injuring the tree, that feeding-ground could be 
laid bare, it would at once account for the outrageously robust 
appearance of this particular elm in a neighbourhood where, close by, 
on three sides of it, its gaunt, dying, famine-stricken comrades are 
horrible to behold in their black, unlovely misery of starvation. 

We are not forgetful of the effects of London drainage. To go 
further, however, into that part of the question would be impossible 
on the present occasion. Sufficient to urge that here in Kensington 
Gardens, as at St. James’s Park, although we can hardly hope to 
arrest the natural decay of old age, and may find it at times difficult 
to cope successfully with the ravages of the insect and other diseases 
the elm is liable to suffer from in the country as well as in the city, 
there is no necessity whatever to banish this time-honoured tree, 
which is as suitable now as it ever was to adorn our parks, if only we 
choose to take the trouble and go to the expense of providing its 
roots with a sufficiency of suitable wholesome food. It is not very’ 
wonderful after all that the nutritive qualities of our London park 
lands, so heavily drawn upon for centuries, should at last show 
excessive signs of exhaustion, 

MARK HERON, 
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LADY MARTIN'S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


N all attempts thoroughly to understand a great dramatic 
personation, we are, in the last result, thrown back on the 
autobiography of the actor. While we gaze, the illusion will be 
more or less complete, in part according to the actor’s gift, in part 
according to stage detail, but reflection will afterwards come into 
play ; and, just in the measure of the experience and thoughtfulness 
of the critic, comparisons and contrasts will suggest themselves. Then 
we are in the realm of judgment, rather than of enjoyment, pure and 
simple: we analyse and dissect, perforce. The final triumph of the 
actor is then achieved, when judgment only enhances enjoyment. 
Much é the theatre, not due at all to the actor, may combine to 
please, and to aid illusion; scenery, machinery—even dresses. 
But of these the great actor should be independent, or at least 
should. use them, and prove them subordinate or even unnecessary : 
in this lies one test of originality and greatness. In the degree that 
the actor is consciously dependent on these his interpretation will 
be more or less mechanical ; he truly succeeds as he renders us 
indifferent to them, as he takes us “out of ourselves,” suffusing the 
most elaborate touches with a sense of spontaneity, due to his own 
creative and immediate apprehension. This is the link that binds 
the great actor to the audience, learned and unlearned alike—the 
touch of nature that, on the stage, makes the whole world kin. 

While we look on the stage we are lost in the subject ; when we 
recall in the closet we are curious about the artist. We would fain 
seize the secret of that subtle power of identifying himself or herself 
with orders of thought and feeling which may be foreign to any 
personal experience, or even opposed to it. We would fain know 
whether there has been aught exceptional in the mental history, or 
in the atmosphere in which the actor has lived, to stimulate such 
powers of realising and presenting. It is this tendency that makes 
details about the lives of great actors and actresses so interesting, 
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and in the end associates their personalities in some cases so 
intimately with certain réles. There is an idle gossip which is 
contemptible ; but there is a natural curiosity also which is inevi- 
table, and without which the highest dramatic criticism is impossible. 
Notwithstanding, it may be said that the less we can account for the 
power, the more attracted we become. In one aspect of it, indeed, 
the actor’s genius may be measured by his or her power of passing 
into “ frames and feelings” contrary to the current of natural tendency, 
and of which no clear critical account can be given. The width of 
the rubicon that must be crossed to enter this new world measures 
the amount of power. Miss Farren, in a light burlesque, does not 
need to take a long voyage. Miss Mary Anderson, when she assays 
Rosalind, has to take a longer one, and yet a longer when she plays 
Juliet ; but Miss Helen Faucit, when she impersonated Lady 
Macbeth, had to take a much longer one still. The sleep-walking 
scene, on this theory, would be the highest testing-point. To enter 
into those complications of feeling and of motive, those wholly 
abnormal conditions, implies a subtle though undefined psychology 
beyond the reach of the systematic psychologist, however much and 
earnestly he may strive. Ophelia, in this respect, simple as the 
original lines of her character appear in the main to have been, is 
one of the most trying characters for the actress ; and in the measure 
that she maintains the unity of type, even through all the mental 
shocks and disturbances that finally merged into madness itself, we 
shall discover something of the reach and grasp of her genius. So, 
too, with Hamlet and Iago ; the conventions of the stage, or the 
best schooled elocution, will do but little to help the actor in their 
case, 

“ To present the man thinking aloud is the most difficult achieve- 
ment of our art,” says Mr. Henry Irving. “ Here the actor who has no 
real grip of the character, but simply recites the speeches with a certain 
grace and intelligence, will be untrue. The more intent he is upon 
the words, and the less on the ideas that dictated them, the more 
likely he is to lay himself open to the charge of mechanical interpre- 
tation. It is perfectly possible to express to an audience al! the 
involutions of thought, the speculation, doubt, wavering, which reveal 
the meditative'but irresolute mind. As the varying shades of fancy 
pass and repass the mirror of the face, they may yield more 
material to the studious playgoer than he is likely to get by a dili- 
gent poring over the text, &c. I, challenge the acute student to 
ponder over Hamlet’s renunciation of Ophelia—one of the most com- 
plex scenes in all the drama—and say that he has learned more from 
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his meditations than he could be taught by players whose intelligence 
is equal to his own.” ! 

“ Dr. Johnson,” Mr. Irving adds further on, “ was discussing plays 
and players with Mrs. Siddons, and he said, ‘ Garrick, madam, was 
no declaimer ; there was not one of his own scene-shifters who could 
not have spoken “to be or not to be” better than he did; yet 
he was the only actor I ever saw whom I could call a master, both 
in tragedy and comedy ; though I liked him best in comedy. A 
true conception of character, and natural expression of it, were his 
distinguished excellences.’” 

Fach new and earnest effort to present a great and typical dra- 
matic character thus reveals to us a new personality, as well as 
a new Hamlet or Ophelia, a new Desdemona or a Portia ; and the 
study is therefore a double one—autobiographic as regards the actor, 
and interpretative as regards the drama. The frank narrative of the 
experiences of a great actress, the honest record of the difficulties that 
lay before her, and the means she took to meet and to overcome them, 
must therefore be of the greatest interest and value. It is for this reason 
that Lady Martin’s book is as much of an autobiography as it isa 
criticism or an interpretation of Shakespeare. A superficial criticism, 
indeed, might urge this as an objection to the book, and call 
it egotistic ; but it was a necessity of the case that it should in a 
certain degree be so ; and in this will lie the great attraction to those 
who are sympathetic rather than formal, and who believe that life’s 
riddles, and therefore also the riddles of the drama, admit of an 
imaginative and human, rather than of a critical and logical solution. 
She here enables any one who will take the pains to do pleasantly in 
the closet what the cultured and critical beholder in former days 
could only have done with difficulty after many visits to the theatre, 
and some severe processes of thought ; so that if we cannot see the 
actor, we may still have compensations in the book. She has adopted 
the epistolary form, and nothing could be better suited for the kind 
of confessions she has to make. The first three letters were ad- 
dressed to her friend Miss Jewsbury, who died before the fourth was 
finished; and the rest are addressed to Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Ruskin. The studies are seven—of 
Ophelia, Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, and Beatrice. 


These letters will in many ways illustrate what we have said, and__ - 


we shall now turn to them for corroborative aid and anecdote. 
First of all let us inquire whether the facts of Miss Faucit’s life 
and training suggest explanations of her success, and throw light on 


1 «The Art of Acting.” Znglish Illustrated Magazine. 
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her development as an actress, if they do not account for her genius 
and power. If it be true, as the poet says, that— 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in days of gloom fulfilled, 


it is also true, as Goethe so often said, that genius must be formed in 
solitude if, like talent, it must aftest itself by contact and commerce 
with the world. A few facts gleaned from this volume will suggest 
some explanation of Miss Faucit’s remarkable power of what, for 
want of a better term, we may call vicarious living and feeling. 
When a child she was left much alone to muse and brood over the 
world of Shakespeare. She was not influenced by the opinions of 
others, by the interpretations or the impersonations of others. She 
lived in a world of her own, and her fancy filled it. She formed 
her conceptions of Shakespeare’s men and women in solitude. 
She tells us :—_ 

“In my childhood I was much alone—taken early away from 
school because of delicate health ; often sent to spend months at the 
sea-side in the charge of kind but busy people, who, finding me 
happy with my books on the beach, left me there long hours by my- 
self. I had begged from home the Shakespeare I had been used 
to read there—an acting edition by John Kemble. . .*. Like 
all children, I kept, as a rule, my greatest delight to myself.. I 
remember on some occasions, after I returned home to my usual 
‘studies, when a doubt arose about some passage which had happened 
to be in the little storehouse of my memory, being able to repeat 
whole chapters and scenes of my favourites to the amused ears of 
those about me. But I never revealed how much my life was wrapped 
up in them, even to my only sister, dear as she was to me. She was 
many years older than myself, and too fond of fun to share in my 
day and night dreams. I knew I should only be laughed at. Then 
I had lived again and again through the whole childhood and loves 
of many of Shakespeare’s heroines, long before it was my happy 
privilege to impersonate them, and make them, in my fashion, my 
own.” 

The individual experiences of the actor have an indirect but in- 
effable effect upon the impersonations: thus Macready confessed 
that when he played Virginius, after burying his beloved daughter, 
his experience gave a new force to his acting in the most pathetic 
situations of the play. 

Again, here is a very interesting and suggestive autobiographical 
trait :— 
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“The manner of Desdemona’s death increased her hold upon my 
imagination. Owing, I suppose, to delicate health and the weak 
action of my heart, the fear of being smothered haunted me con- 
tinually. The very thought of being in a crowd, of any pressure 
near me, would fili me with terror, I would give up any pleasure 
rather than face it. Thus it was that, owing to this favourite terror of 
my own, the manner of Desdemona’s death had a fearful significance 
for me. That she should, in the midst of this frightful death-agony, 
be able not only to forgive her torturer, but to keep her love for him 
unchanged, was a height of nobleness surpassing that of all the 
knights and heroes I had ever heard or read of. Hers, too, was 
‘the pang without the palm.’ Juliet, Cordelia, Imogen, Hermione, 
sufferers as they were, had no such suffering as this. For hers was 
the supreme anguish of dying, while the one in whose regard she 
desired to stand highest believed her tainted and impure ! 
To a loving, noble woman what fate could be more terrible than 
this ?” 

The result was that the text of Shakespeare itself became to her 
but the commentary on a wider sphere. She followed up his hints 
to the fountain-head, and constructed complete biographies of his 
heroines. She traced their growth step by step from the earliest stages, 
noting their peculiarities as they sprang and budded. The silent, 
almost unnoticed tendencies of temperament that, to the eye of 
sympathy and love, foretell so much, but are usually lost on the 
merely practical and common-sense mind, however constantly near, 
she endeavoured to estimate as formative forces in the character 
that was to be, and which, in its ripeness, she was to portray. What 
Ophelia had been as a child was an earnest inquiry with her ; and the 
lack of a mother’s keen and loving insight, as well as the presence 
and teaching of an old pedant-courtier father, were fully realised and 
_allowed for. The wide gap between the dreamy, impressible girl, 
Desdemona, and the worldly father was imaginatively realised in all 
its fatal effects. As it was with Ophelia and Desdemona, so it was 
with Imogen, and Juliet, and Portia, and Rosalind, and Beatrice, 
and the whole circle of loved creations ; and so, likewise, in some 
measure with the heroes with whom they became related. For in a 
play, as in life, men and women are mirrors that reflect each other. 
In this way, while she learned to realise each character as a unit, as a 
personality, with a past that had greatly determined the present and 
would greatly determine the future, she saw them in relation with 
others whose influence was powerful, and in whose web of fate too 
often they were helplessly entangled. The following passage indi- 
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cates at once her system of study, her aim, and its results, no less 
than it throws light on the beautiful character of Imogen :— 

“The opening scenes, in which Imogen appears, are a proof, among 
many others, how much Shakespeare expected from the personators 
of his heroines. In them the actress must contrive to produce the 
impression of a character of which all that is afterwards seen of 
Imogen is the natural development. In look, in bearing, in tone 
and accent, we must see the princess, strong in the possession of 
fine and cultivated intelligence, and equal, through all her womanly 
tenderness, and by very reason of that tenderness, to any strain 
which may be put upon her fortitude and endurance—one who, 
while she draws on all insensibly to admire her by her mere pre- 
sence, at the same time inspires them with a reverent devotion. 
Ah! how little those who, in mere ignorance, speak slightingly of the 
actor’s art can know of the mental and moral training which is 
needed to take home into the being, and then to express in action, 
however faintly, what must have been in the poet’s mind as his 
vision of Imogen found expression in the language he had put into 
her mouth |” 

And how much does a passage like this aid the reader in an 
understanding of Ophelia’s character and destiny !— 

“The baby Ophelia was left, as I fancy, to the kindly but 
thoroughly unsympathetic tending of country folk, who knew little 
of ‘inland nurture.’ Think of her sweet, fond, sensitive, tender- 
hearted, the offspring of a delicate dead mother, cared for only by 
roughly mannered and uncultured natures! One can see the lonely 
child, lonely from choice, with no playmates of her kind, wandering 
by the streams, plucking flowers, making wreaths and coronals, learning 
the names of all the wild flowers in glade and dingle, having many 
favourites, listening with eager ears when amused, or lulled to sleep at 
night by the country songs, whose words (in true country fashion, not 
too refined) come back again vividly to her memory, with the fitting 
melodies, only, as such things strangely but surely do, when her wits 
are flown. Thus it is that when she has been ‘blasted with 
ecstasy’ all the country customs return to her mind : the manner of 
burying the dead, the strewing the grave with flowers, ‘at his head a 
gtass-green turf, at his heels a stone,’ with all the other country 
ceremonies. I think it important to keep in view this part of her 
supposed life, because it puts to flight all the coarse suggestions 
which unimaginative critics have sometimes made to explain how 
Ophelia came to utter snatches of such ballads as never ought to 
issue from a young and cultured woman’s lips.” 
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Or take this on Juliet, as attesting the determination to reach the 
secret of character, and hold it as a whole :— 

“Poor Juliet ! with a father who loves her in a wilful, passionate 
way, with the understanding that when he has set his mind upon a 
thing her will shall always bend to his ; with a mother who, if she 
loves her daughter, entirely fails to understand her nature, or to feel 
for her like a mother where even hard mothers are tender, and 
having for her only other friend her foster-mother—a coarse-minded, 
weakly indulgent, silly woman, over whom, since her infancy, she 
has ruled and tyrannised by turns ; not one of them having, as we 
are brought to see, an idea of marriage beyond the good worldly 
match thought necessary for the rich heiress of the Capulets! Amid 
such surroundings has bloomed into early girlhood this creature, with 
a rich imagination full of romance, and with a boundless capacity for 
self-devotion. Her dreams are of a future, with a love in store for 
her responsive to her own capacity for loving, and they are inspired 
by an ideal hero, possessing the best attributes of manhood—a love 
in which her whole being should be merged, and by which her every 
faculty and feeling should be quickened into noblest life.” 

A companion glimpse of Desdemona—significant for its clear 
insight and fine sympathy—may follow :— 

“This wide difference of feeling could not have existed had there 
been any loving sympathy between the father and his child. He 
would have foreseen the danger of exposing a girl dawning into 
womanhood, and of sensibilities so deep, to such an unusual 
fascination, and she would have turned to him when she found her- 
self in danger of being overmastered by a feeling, the indulgence in 
which must wreck his peace or her own. But the father, who is only 
the ‘Lord of Duty,’ has established no claim upon her heart ; and 
that heart, hitherto untouched, is stolen from her during these long 
interviews, insensibly, but for ever.” 

Lady Martin’s ideas about the necessity of the actress—more 
especially the tragic actress—having apprehended the character she 
impersonates as a unity, is admirably put. But there is more. 

The leading actor, as we have seen, ought not only to have 
mastered the character with which he is immediately concerned, but 
also all those in the play, by whose presence or influence the develop- 
ment of his subject was aided or accelerated. Much of the character 
of the byplay must be determined by this. Without compliance 
with it, indeed, the byplay is certain to be overdone, assertive, and 
without the subdued reserve from which, in tragedy most often, 
springs its significance. As in comedy the byplay derives its effect 
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from defects in the character, or from oddities of manner, or from 
unconscious cross-purposes in intention ; so, in tragedy, it springs 
from serious and fatalistic undercurrents of thought and passion 
which finally colour all the current of the action. The tragic actor 
must thus apprehend with the deepest sympathy the character and 
bias of all the rest. It is not without purpose and meaning that 
Lady Martin ventures on this caveat :— ~ 

“Perhaps you will think that, in the fulness of my sympathy for 
Ophelia, I feel too little for Hamlet. But this is not really so. One 
cannot judge Hamlet’s actions by ordinary rules. He is involved in 
the meshes of a ruthless destiny, from which by nature and tempera- 
ment -he is powerless to extricate himself. In the infirmity of 
character which expends its force in words, and shrinks from resolute 
action, he unconsciously drags down Ophelia with him. They are the 
victims of the same inexorable fate. I could find much to say in 
explanation and in extenuation of the shortcomings of one upon 
whom a task was laid, which he of all men, by the essential elements 
of his character, seemed least fitted to accomplish.” 

It is because of the same Jaw, and in defence of the same prin- 
ciple, that Lady Martin deprecates the commitment of a character 
like Rosalind to the mere comedy actor :— 

“It was surely a strange perversion which assigned Rosalind, as 
at one time it had assigned Portia, to actresses whose strength lay in 
comedy. Even the joyous, buoyant side of her nature could hardly 
have justice done to it in their hands ; for that is so inextricably 
mingled with deep womanly tenderness, with an active intellect, 
disciplined by fine culture, as well as tempered by a certain native 
distinction, that a mere comedian could not give the true tone and 
colouring even to her playfulness and her wit. Those forest scenes 
between Orlando and herself are not, as comedy actresses would be 
apt to make them, merely pleasant fooling. At the core of all that 
Rosalind says and does lies a passionate love, as pure and all-absorb- 
ing as ever swayed a woman’s heart. Surely it was the finest and 
boldest of all devices, one on which only a Shakespeare could have 
ventured, to put his heroine into such a position that she could, 
without revealing her own secret, probe the heart of her lover to the 
very bottom, and so assure herself that the love which possessed her 
own being was as completely master of his. Neither could any but 
Shakespeare have so carried out this daring design, that the woman 
thus rarely placed for gratifying the impulses of her own heart, and 
testing the sincerity of her lover's, should come triumphantly out of 
the ordeal, charming us during the time of probation by wit, by 
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fancy, by her pretty womanly waywardness, playing like summer 
lightning over her throbbing tenderness of heart, and never in the 
gayest sallies of her happiest moods losing one grain .of our 
respect.” 

As illustrating the undercurrent of significance that may attach 
itself to the byplay in dramatic acting, many weighty passages might be 
quoted from these letters. But perhaps the most suited to our pre- 
sent purpose, as revealing the author’s care and consciousness, is the 
following, on the writer’s way of dealing with the death-scene of 
Desdemona :— 

“My friends used to say, as Mr. Macready did, that in Des- 
demona I was ‘ very hard to kill.’ How could I be otherwise? I 
would not die dishonoured in Othello’s esteem. This was bitterer 
than five thousand deaths. Then I thought of all his after-suffering 
when he should come to know how he had mistaken me! The 
agony for him which filled my heart, as well as the mortal agony of 
death which I felt in imagination, made my cries and struggles no 
doubt very vehement and very real. My whole soul was flung into 
the entreaty but for ‘half an hour!’ ‘but while I say one prayer!’ 
—which prayer would have been for Atm. Then, when she hears 
for the first time that Cassio is the supposed accomplice in her guilt, 
it was as though I spoke for myself in uttering the swift rejoinder, 
‘Send for the man and ask him !’” 

A companion instance may be found in the account of the beauty 
of Portia in the famous casket scene :-— 

“ Throughout the earlier part of the last of the casket scenes 
what tortures of suspense must Portia have endured, for by this 
time her heart has made its choice! How she must try to rest her 
faith in her father’s love, and in the hope that the ‘ good inspiration ’ 
which devised this choice of caskets may prove itself in the choice 
of the one ‘who shall rightly love’! Hard it is for her.to know the 
right casket and yet to give no hint ; and not only not be herself 
‘forsworn,’ but by ordering her suite ‘to stand aloof,’ far apart from 
the caskets, to ensure that no accident shall unintentionally on the 
part of a bystander direct Bassanio’s choice! With what a heart-leap 
she finds him choose the right casket ! with what excess of happiness ! 


{ O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 
j In measure rein thy joy, scant this excess : 
/ I feel too much thy blessing ;- make it less, 

| For fear I surfeit. 


Then, when Bassanio comes to claim her according to the ‘ gentle 
sctoll,’ how frankly and nobly she gives him not only all he asks— 
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herself—but her very all, with the desire that she could be ‘trebled 
twenty times herself’—‘in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, exceed 
amount’!” 

With regard to the unselfish and purely artistic purpose that 
inspired Lady Martin in her dramatic work there can be no doubt. 
Art, with her, was in a very high degree its own end and its own reward, 
and not a mere means to any end—-such as wealth, social position, 
or enjoyment. Speaking at page 373 (note) of her desire to buy her 
“ doll-self”—“ Miss Ellen Faucit as the Lady Margaret in Separa- 
tion,” which, to her pleasurable surprise, she saw on a bazaar stall— 
she says, “ My funds at that time might not have permitted such ex- 
travagance, and I felt too shy to ask the price. It was a grandly got- 
up lady; and although my salary was the largest ever given in those 
days, I was, as a minor, only allowed by my friends a slight increase 
to the pocket-money which had been mine before my début. Happily 
for me, both then and since, money has ever been a matter of slight 
importance in my regard. Success in my art, and the preservation of 
the freshness and freedom of spirit which are essential to true distinc- 
tion in it, have always been my first thought.” 

We wish it to be noted that we do not here enter into any criti- 
cism of Lady Martin’s interpretation of Shakespeare’s characters in 
detail ; were we to do that we should have to make no end-of re- 
ferences to the writings of such authorities as Professor Dowden, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Furnivall, and others, and to institute comparisons 
with them ; we are concerned to illustrate Lady Martin’s methods by 
citations from her letters, and thus to create an interest in the great 
subjects to which she so effectively draws attention. 

We have spoken of the degree to which a true tragic artist may be 
independent of the accessories of scenery, stage machinery, &c. On 
this point Lady Martin’s words have no uncertain sound, and they 
may be read with an added meaning in view of the bold and studious 
efforts being made to-day to subordinate the actor to these things in 
mere sensational effect :— 

“‘For myself I can truly say I would rather the mise en scene should 
fall short of being sufficient than that it should be overloaded. \ How- 
ever great the strain—I have too often feltit—of so engaging the \minds 
of my audience as to make them forget the poverty of the scenic illus- 
trations, I would rather at all times have encountered it than have had 
to contend against the influences which withdraw the spectator’s mind 
from the essentials of a great drama to dwell upon its mere adjuncts. 
When Juliet is on the balcony, it is on her the eye should be rivet 
It should not be wandering away to the moonlight or to the pone 
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granate trees of Capulet’s garden, however skilfully simulated by the 
scene-painter’s and the machinist’s skill. The actress who is worthy 
to interpret that scene requires the undivided attention of her 
audience. I cite this merely as one of a host of illustrations that 
have occurred to my mind in seeing the lavish waste of merely ma- 
terial accessories upon the stage in recent years.” 

And with regard to the evil effects produced in the case of high 
dramatic work by the calls before the curtain in the middle of the 
play, Lady Martin has some words so serious, so pregnant of warning, 
that intelligent playgoers should draw an incitement from them to 
set their faces very firmly against such a practice. She writes :— 

“For myself I can truly say that I never cared, after having been 
orced, to yield to a call during the progress of the play. On the occa- 
sions when the long-continued and not-to-be-silenced clamour of the 
audience left me no choice, and I had gone before them (I fear very 
ungraciously), I have never been the same afterwards ; never able to 
lose myself in full measure in the illusion of the story; never again 
for that night the same Pauline, Rosalind, or whatever else I was 
acting, that I was before this interruption. It was ever my desire to 
forget my audience. Little did they, who only meant kindness, know 
how much they took from my power of working out my conceptions 
when they forced me in this way out of my dream-world.” 

Mr. Irving has been careful to warn us! against regarding that 
which looks spontaneous on the stage as being necessarily the result 
of some kind of inspiration of the moment. A practised actor ad- 
dressing young aspirants (as Mr. Irving to a great extent was in speak- 
ing to the students of Harvard College) could not err in dwelling 
rather upon the labours of the profession, and the results gained by 
conscientious attention to every detail, than on creative genius and 
inspiration. 

“It is often supposed,” he urged, “that great actors trust to the 
inspiration of the moment. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
There will, of course, be such moments, when an actor at a white heat 
illumines some passage with a flash of imagination (and this mental 
condition, by the way, is impossible to the student sitting in his arm- 
chair) ; but the great actor’s surprises are generally well weighed, 
studied, and balanced. We know that Edmund Kean constantly 
practised before a mirror effects which startled his audience by their 
apparent spontaneity. And it is the accumulation of such effects 
which enables an actor, after many years, to present many great 
characters with remarkable completeness.” 


1 «*The Art of Acting.” Znglish [llustrated Magazine. 
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Nothing great without labour ; yet the faculty of reproducing 
touches well practised as though they were spontaneous, and due to 
the inspiration of the moment, is itself a rare kind of genius, really as 
little to be cultivated as those white heats which at certain moments 
illumine some passage with a flash of imagination. The moral is 
that, genius or no genius, labour is essential : it polishes the gem and 
brightens all its lustre—its subtle interchanging shades of colour and 
of tint : it makes the common stone to shine as if it were a gem, till 
in some lights the gem and the stone are hardly distinguishable. 
Lady Martin’s book is burdened with the same lesson as Mr. Irving 
enforces. The actor, to be successful, must, like the novelist, as Mr. 
Trollope tells us, dwell with his characters, must keep their company 
in fair day and foul, and learn secrets which eyen on the stage and at 
the moments of highest illumination he cannot J/ain/y communicate. 
Yet to his inspiration, due in great part to this, they owe point, 
definiteness, the quality that differentiates and gives distinction. 
The actor in this-case at once possesses his character and is pos- 
sessed by it; so that it is no formal phrase, but the expression 
of a fact, to say “Miss Faucit’s Juliet,” “ Mr, Irving’s Hamlet,” 
“Miss Terry’s Olivia,” and so on. And wherever this height of 
dramatic inspiration is reached, the actor must live in an ideal 
world, none the less real that it has but a limited footing in 
external presentment.on the stage. Time and space are alike its 
servants as imagination bodies forth the forms of things unseen. 
When we realise this we can apprehend how it was that Lady Martin 
had such a dislike to calls before the curtain in the middle of the play. 
For our part, at the moment of deepest tragic impression we have 
often felt the drawback of such calls even at the end ofit ; and would 
much have preferred not to see Hamlet come to life again, and 
Romeo and Juliet, full of life, re-emerge from their cerements. It is 
different with plays such as “ As you Like it,” and characters like 
Rosalind, where Shakespeare has anticipated-any doubt on that 
score by definite direction. 

Lady Martin’s book cannot fail to accomplish much of what she 
intended. The more widely it is known, and the more thought- 
fully and earnestly it is read, the greater, we venture to think, will be 
the boon to all true women and to all Shakespearian students. 

ALEX. H. JAPP. 














IN THE STATES, 1885. 


AT NEW YORK. 


RECEIVED my first honours immediately on landing. I was 

prepared for some brusqueness from the custom-house officers, but 
I was at once hailed most respectfully as “ the Doctor.” When it came 
to opening my-boxes I was already “ Professor,” and before leaving the 
docks I was dubbed “Librarian.” For the first time in my life d-felt 
arise within me on this republican soil a craving for titles and degrees. 
If I could only have been called the “ Hon.,” or “ General,” or even 
‘‘ Captain,” how happy I should have been! How I envied “‘ Canon” 
Farrar, “‘ Archdeacon” Farrar, who was just then lecturing through 
the States! But I had one consolation: they couldn’t change his 
titles, and they changed mine every few minutes. The idea of wasting 
away on plain “ Mr.,” or, at most, “ Rev.,” when I returned to 
London, oppressed me for a moment, but fortunately I had little time 
for such morbid thoughts. I “expressed” my luggage and jumped 
into a car. That, I had been told, was quite the correct thing to do. 

There had been a reporter in disguise on board—my business in 
the States was already known, and all the evening papers announced 
that I had come over to preach the Cornell University Sermons 
and lecture before the Lowell Institute at Boston. 

But I flattered myself that no reporter knew where I had gone in 
the cars. I had scarcely got my breath and unpacked when my 
friend and host, the Rev. Dr. Guilbert, announced to me that a 
reporter was below. “Show him up,” said I. He entered. I 
received him with the blandest smile. I was dead tired. He asked 
me what I thought of America (I had been in America about twenty 
minutes). I told him. What I thought of the people, the country, its 
institutions, its manners and customs, General Washington, repub- 
licanism, democracy, polygamy, the Indians. Of course I told him. 
As I began to enter at some length upon the Civil War, threatening 
to throw in little sketches of President Lincoln, Stonewall Jackson, 
General Grant, and other people of whom I presumed he might 
never have heard, I saw his jaw fall. My innocent little stratagem 
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had succeeded. He rose, put up his note-book. “ Pray don’t hurry,” 
said I ; “ but if you must go, allow me to ask you one question in my 
turn. Howdid you find out where I was?” “Tracked you by your 
luggage at the docks,” said he; “you might have escaped me for 
about six hours, not longer.” He was already making towards the 
door. “Is there any other question you would like to ask?” I 
called after him cheerfully. “No, not one!” he answered, with 
rather a scared look. I opened the door politely for him. He suddenly 
clapped on his hat, fled down the staircase, and I saw him no mote.! 

The next evening we had a “ reception” at Dr. Guilbert’s, which 
consisted of a general mustering of any friends who wanted to see us. 
Almost every one who arrives has these receptions given him in 
America, which vary from a few friends ina private house to hundreds 
in a public hall. In the first case the visitors are informally presented 
at any time during the evening to the lionised guest, as on this 
occasion ; in the larger receptions, such as were lately given to Canon 
Farrar at Boston and New York, or to me at Montreal and Boston, 
the visitors are brought up on the arm of the presiding host. On 
these occasions the guests averaged about a thousand. In either case 
the inevitable reporter will be found in the passage, bent upon giving 
some account of the entertainment—correct if you will give him the 
materials, but anyhow an account. 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


I was glad to hurry up the Hudson River whilst the weather 
continued fine, to West Point, where I spent a few delightful days 
with the Hon. Mr. Bigelow, late United States Minister at Paris and 
Berlin, and now assistant State Treasurer. In the delightful society 
of Mrs. Bigelow and her charming family I gained my first vivid 
impressions of the “ Fall” in America. The bronze, chrome, yellow 
and crimson of the autumnal tints make the wooded slopes of the 
Hudson River about West Point aglow with many-coloured fires. I 
saw another aspect of the American Fall a few days later when 
staying at Ringwood with Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, foremost of Ameri- 
can citizens, whose beautiful mansion stands in the midst of 20,000 
acres of richly timbered land. The population employed on his 
extensive iron works was largely coloured, and seemed scattered 
about the woods, their trim log shanties embedded in trees, and 


1In my article (Weekly Times, Feb. 6, 1886) I have done full justice to the 
admirable ability and kindliness of American reporters as I found them. I trust 
I shall therefore be pardoned the playful exaggeration of the above passage, which 
can hardly be taken very seriously, but which 1 print as it stands in my diary. 
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giving the place that strange wild look of a new country and a virgin 
soil never to be found in England. In front of the big house down 
the slope of a lawn stood a shed. Itis the blacksmith’s forge, where, 
in the old colonial days, Washington’s soldiers were wont to stop and 
get their horses shod. The Americans are forced to manufacture 
antiquity out of such relics. An old colonial wooden house, like 
Longfellow’s, once the abode of Washington himself, an old timber- 
built church, like that which stands on the common at Cambridge, 
Mass., in which the General used to attend service, the tree fast 
decaying which stands opposite the church under which the General 
first took command of the rebels against his wooden-headed majesty 
George III.—these are, in fact, the coronation chairs, Scone 
stones, and Westminster Abbeys of the new Republic. History is 
being made under our eyes, only the perspective is all wrong. With 
the Americans three centuries do duty for at least a thousand years, 
and they are so in love with ruins that a pleasure-ground but two 
years old is hardly complete without something shattered with age, 
though it be nothing but a pump. 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


My holiday was at an end. I felt this as the train coasted along 
the lovely lake of Cayuga, towards Ithaca, The name is not so 
inappropriate as it sounds. The clear bright air of October, the 
transparent water, the blue sky and pale lilac mountains reminded 
me strongly of the Mediterranean. But above the heights of Ithaca 
tose the magnificent and palatial buildings of Cornell University. 
Mr. Cornell’s old wooden house is still standing. He rose, like so 
many other Americans, from nothing. Trusted in the telegraph when 
no one else did, and reaped his reward in those millions of almighty 
dollars which enabled him to raise and endow this wealthy univer- 
sity for the good of the people. Here, for fifteen years, the experi- 
ment of educating the sexes together has been tried with apparent 
success. The young men and women dine together, attend the same 
classes, pace the same corridors, and use the same sitting-rooms. 
There is the utmost freedom and even gaiety, but without disorder. 
They come and go, they walk and talk together, they sing and make 
music in the drawing-rooms. Many of the girls have their sleeping 
apartments in college. The young men lodge mostly in Ithaca. But 
the sword of Damocles is over them all, and they know it. The 
slightest breach of rules or indecorum is met by instant dismissal. The 
College is not dependent on their payments, which are low. There 
is nothing but moral control, but it is enough. 
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As I sat in my room on Sunday morning, high above the town 
and overlooking the lake of Cayuga, I could hear the young 
girls singing up and down the passages as they went to and fro, and 
presently a sweet hymn of mingled men’s and girls’ voices rose from 
the drawing-room—where the grand piano stood always open, It 
did not disturb me. In about an hour my own work was to begin. 
That day I had to preach the two University sermons, morning and 
afternoon. The local papers announced a third address in the 
evening ; but this I respectfully declined. I pushed open the window 
—a few stragglers were sauntering towards the chapel doors. After 
twenty years of public speaking, I never enter upon a new sphere 
without anxiety, if not trepidation. When I arrived at the “Sage” 
Chapel it was already full. As I ascended the pulpit reading-desk, 
anc looked around upon the crowd of students of both sexes, 
university professors, and a few townspeople, I remembered that I 
had never been in such a position before. I stood in an absolutely 
emancipated pulpit for the first time. I could wear what I chose— 
say what prayers I chose—and preach what I chose. The Cornell 
University invites Unitarians, Episcopal clergy, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and even Roman Catholics to ascend its tribune on Sunday, and each 
one is left entirely free to pray and preach in his own way. Infected 
with the spirit of the place, I laid aside Bible, Prayer-book, and notes 
—gave out a hymn—then repeated by rote half a chapter, followed 
by a few Church collects, then another hymn—and then gave my 
first sermon, on “The Unity and Solidarity of the Religious Con- 
sciousness.” I spoke with great ease and freedom for little over an 
hour on the Being of a God, conceived of as Mind, governing 
Matter—Mind kindling into sympathy with sentient and responsive 
creatures, and I used up my series of “ Religions of the World,” 
lately printed in Good Words, to show how all the various concep- 
tions of God merely rang the changes on a few spiritual ideas which 
seemed to belong to the generic consciousness of Humanity, and 
found their adequate expression at last in “ The Person and Doctrines 
of Jesus.” I was encouraged throughout by the closest attention. 
A résumé of the sermon was telegraphed that night to New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, and appeared in Monday’s papers. A 
verbatim report was printed in the Christian Union, one of the most 
liberal and respectable religious newspapers in the States. I had 
some breathing time—not much—between the services. At 3.30, 
having finished my meditations for the afternoon sermon, on 
“ Prayer,” I looked out of my window again and saw the road 
leading up to the University from Ithaca black with pedestrians, 
vans, and carriages. The chapel had been filled in the morning, but 
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it was evident that it would not contain the crowd in the afternoon, 
I had some difficulty in reaching the pulpit through a mass of people 
—chiefly men—blocking all the doors and gangways. I believe my 
nerve did not fail me. I tried to reach the standers outside. I was 
myself greatly moved by this sudden increase of interest, and every 
word that fell from me seemed to fall weighted with the need, or 
winged with the aspirations, of the people before me. After the sermon 
I was much amused at a visit from a professional elocutionist. He 
was anxious to know where I had learned elocution, and what books 
I had studied for dramatic action. He seemed to think, if he could 
only get hold of those manuals, he would be able to score heavily. I 
was fain to disclaim, like Canon Farrar, all knowledge of the elocu- 
tionist’s art—but I could not convince him ; he was incredulous, and 
. left me murmuring: to himself, “Ars est celare artem.” The re- 
porters at Cornell were lenient and polite. Two sermons seemed to 
satisfy them, and, although they wished me God speed, they did not 
ask me what I thought of America; which was considerate and 
unusual. 


AT AURORA. 


Next day I ran down the lake to Aurora College at the invitation 
of the Lady Principal, Miss Smith. After dinner the young ladies 
were gathered in a spacious drawing-room, and I gave them a dis- 
course on music in general, which was understood to be of a strictly 
private character, as I had undertaken to give no public lectures in 
America previous to the delivery of my Boston course. Professor 
Corson followed me with a reading from Chaucer, and we afterwards 
chatted with the pupils ; all of them belonged to the best American 
families, though coming from different States—many of them, from 
blonde to almost creole tint, were very pretty, and all had that 
engaging freedom and frankness of manner peculiar to. well-bred 
American girls, which saves so much time and trouble: for the 
American girl will always tell you what she thinks, ask what she 
wants to know, and put you at your ease, without the trouble of 
beating about the bush. Thus, in the course of an hour, I learned 
much of their tastes, answered many of their questions, and was 
greatly charmed with their pretty, unaffected manners, and their 
warm enthusiasms. My wife’s ‘Chaucer for Schools,” we were 
pleased to find, was used here, at Ogontz, and at other American 
colleges, as a class-book, and I found a well-thumbed copy of “ Music 
and Morals” in the library. 
H. R, HAWEIS, 
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SNAKES IN POETRY. 


Part II. 


RADITIONS, whether ancient or modern, all conspire to make 
the serpent-folk inhabitants of a squalid dankness, the slimy 
terrors of desolate places, and tenants of the slums of nature—black- 
creviced rocks and rotting vegetation, blistering sands and festering 
swamps. They are the outlaws of animal society, found only in 
unwholesome corners, the convict-settlements of the wild world. 
Erebus and lower Orcus and Tartarus below Hades know them: 
they are familiar on the gloomy shades of Styx, the caverned banks 
of Acheron and Cocytus, the Cimmerian darkness beside Avernus. 
And wherever we find them, they are the rejected of creation, and 
for ever grovelling upon their bellies sulkily, and tracing upon the 
dust the hieroglyphic record of the original curse. Yet how 
differently the lives of these splendid and powerful beings are really 
passed! What creatures revel in more exquisite vegetation of leaf 
and blossom than the boas, anacondas, and pythons? and do not 
snakes share with fish their abodes in sea and river and lake? 
Indeed, there is no family of wild life that traverses so completely 
every experience of delightful habitation. 

Nor does tradition sufficiently set forth the great snake-parable, 
with its awful significances of latent mischief, ambushed in such 
beauty. “Not even the plumage of the Birds of Paradise can excel 
the purples, blues, and gold of a python that has just cast its slough, 
while an infinite and terrible interest underlies those iridescent charms 
from the fact that the coils, soft as rose leaves, and shot with 
colours like a dove’s breast, can crush the life out of a tiger in all its 
rage, and slowly squeeze it into pulp. Watch its breathing ; it is as 
gentle as a child’s. Let danger threaten, however, and lightning is 
hardly quicker than the dart of those vengeful convolutions. The 
gleaming length rustles proudly into menace, and instead of the 
voluptuous lazy thing of a moment ago, the python, with all its 
terrors complete, erects itself defiantly, thrilling, so it seems, with 
eager passion in every scale, and tracing on the air with threatening 
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head the circle within which is death.” No wonder that the world 
has always held the serpent in awe, and that nations should have 
worshipped, and still worship, this emblem of destruction. It is fate 
itself, inevitable as destiny, deliberate as reason, incomprehensible as 
Providence. Yet they figure invariably as the instruments of divine 
wrath, the objects of popular detestation, the most hateful meta- 
morphoses of humanity, the incarnations of sin. Their graces are 
deceits, their powers malign. From their very criminality they com- 
mand reverence as being potential, but even the legends of their 
beneficence do them no good. They are wise, but only as the bad, 
as witches, as the devils, are wise. Humanity begrudges them even 
the credit for their lapses into benignity, and hardly forgives them 
honourable memories. 

“* Gods and heroes alike held victory over the snake as the supreme 
criterion of valour. They graduated to divinity by slaying serpents. 
Indra and Vishnu conquer snakes, Hercules has his hydra, St. 
George his dragon, and Apollo his python. It is over the body of 
Ladon, terrible progeny of a terrible parentage—Typhon the 
father and Echidna the dam—that the hero steps to gather the 
golden apples ; and across the dread chameleonising coils of Fafnir 
that Sigurd reaches out his hand to the treasures of Brunhild on the 
glistening heath. What more fearful in Oriental myth than Vritna, 
the endless thing which the gods overcome ; or Kalinak, the black 
death ; or Ahi, the throttler? Jason and Perseus, Feridun and 
Odin, claim triumph over the snake as the chiefest of their 
glories, and it would be tedious to recapitulate the multitude ot 
myths through which ‘the dire worm’ has come down to our own 
time dignified and made awful by the honours and fears of the 
past.” 

Foremost of all the reptiles of tradition is that “ spirited sly 
snake,” “ the enemy of mankind,” that ruined Eden. 


Say first what cause 
Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy state, 
Favour’d of Heav’n so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress His will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduc’d them to that foul revolt? 
Th’ infernal Serpent. 


In “ Paradise Lost,” the Satanic vehicle is always of great dignity, 
and however seriously it may be denounced is treated with severe 
respect. In some other poets it is scarcely so important a personage, 
Cowper, indeed, makes it ridiculous, Marvel has this quaint fancy; 
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When our first parents Paradise did grace, 
The serpent was the prelate of the piace ; 
Fond Eve did, for this subtle tempter’s sake, 
From the forbidden tree the pippin take ; 
His God and Lord this preacher did betray, 
To have the weaker vessel made his prey. 


And Southey this : 
Oh Solitude ! first state of human kind, 
Which blessed remained till man did find 
Eve his own helper’s company ; 
As soon as two, alas ! together joined, 
The serpent made up three. 

But with Milton my only fault is that he sat down to write of the 
Temptation unfairly prejudiced against the snake. He is fanatically, 
Puritanically, inflexible : refuses to give it, as he does King Charles, 
the benefit of a generous doubt. Neither the one nor the other was 
without compulsion in error—but what of that? Like the stout 
Roundhead that he was, he looked only at the ultimate offence, and 
would not take extenuating circumstances into consideration— 

The serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. 

This passage is from Milton’s description of the Garden of Eden, 
and is his first reference to the creature which he afterwards, when 
its body had been invaded by Satan, loads with such infamy. It is, 
for my purpose, a notable passage as showing how the great poet 
allowed his knowledge of the sequel to prejudice him preliminarily 
against the snake when it was then, as he himself later on proves, a 
harmless beast, a favourite of Eve’s, and as yet perfectly innocent. 
Sin had not as yet entered Paradise. 

Frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den : 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gambol’d before them, 


Only the snake is described as created in original sin and being 
naturally vicious, of “ fatal guile.” Milton no doubt thought he had 
inspired authority for separating this one animal from all the others 
by such a terrific chasm, for in Genesis we read, ‘‘ Now, the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field.” But I understand the 
authorities upon the Scriptures would read this in an esoteric sense, 
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just as in the New Testament they do not take categorically our 
Lord’s advice, “ Be wise as serpents.” It was never intended by the 
Inspirer of Genesis that the snake should be held up to calumny. At 
any rate, it seems to me incontestable that no poet had the privilege 
to “mar creation’s plan” by supposing that in the sinless garden 
there was placed one sinful beast. The idea of this solitary iniquity 
in Paradise is intolerable. 

Later on, Satan determines to pervert the snake, take possession 
of its body, and bedevil its innocent animal intelligence with some- 
thing worse than human wickedness. He makes up his mind to 


find 
The serpent sleeping, in whose mazy folds 
To hide him, and the dark intent he brought ; 


and descends in the form of a black mist to look for the devoted 


creature ; 
Him fast-sleeping soon he found, 


In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled, 

His head the midst, well stor’d with subtle wiles ; 
Not yet in horrid shade or dismal den, 

Nor nocent yet, but on the grassy herb 

Fearless, unfeared, he slept. In at his mouth 
The Devil entered, and his brutal sense, 

In heart or head, possessing, soon inspired 

With act intelligential ; but his sleep * 

Disturbed not. 


Hitherto, therefore, the serpent is the passive victim of a most atrocious 
trespass. Henceforth it is not its own self but “ possessed,” and no 
more to blame than the bewitched swine of Gadara. It has been 
made the instrument of a designing villain, which was its misfortune, 
not its fault ; and in its second state, it was not, to my thmking, a bit 
more culpable than in its first. For it was not responsible for itself, 
being under the direct control of the Fiend “incarnate and im- 
bruted” initsform. That the Creator subsequently judged otherwise, 
and took away the serpent’s legs as a punishment for the part it had 
played in the great tragedy, only shows the infirmity of human judg- 
ment, and must be accepted in the same humility of mind as the visit- 
ing of a man’s sins upon the fourth generation of his posterity, and quite 
apart from mortal theories of justice. Milton, however, would remove 
the apparent hardship of the serpent’s lot—first misused by the Devil 
and then punished by God—by making it a conscious accomplice of 
Satan. He commences with saying that when everything else created 
was innocuous and amiable, it alone was filled with “ fatal guile.” 
Then when the Tempter finds it asleep, the poet describes its head 
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as “well stored with subtle wiles;” and subsequently, when Eve 
hears it begin to talk, she addresses it in amazement thus : 

Thee, serpent, subtlest. beast of all the field 

I knew, but not with human voice endued, 
So that not only is the snake originally wicked, but Eve, that miracle 
of heavenly innocence, actually knows it. . Surely this idea, that 
suspicion was present in Paradise, spoils the whole picture ! 

That the poet himself seems to recognise his difficulty is, I think, 
evident ; for besides his iteration of the original, native, badness of 
the serpent (itself significant), he makes Satan, when informing 
the chiefs of hell of his triumph over man and the subsequent curse, 
deride this : 

Me also hath He judged, or rather 

Me not, but the brute serpent, in whose shape 

Man I deceived. 
Throughout the latter part of his speech Satan tries, and successfully, 
to make the Fall ridiculous, for his audience laugh when they hear 
about the apple; and then he goes on to deride what seems to him 
the eccentric justice of the Creator. 

However, to continue the poet’s splendidly original description of 
the snake, we find Satan, a “ mere serpent in appearance,” searching 
all the favourite haunts of our first parents, and at last, “ beyond his 
hope,” he spies Eve all alone tending the flowers. The sight of her 
beauty strikes him at first “ stupidly good,” as the poet puts it, but 
immediately thereafter inflames him with fiercer envy of Adam’s happy 
lot, and he moves on, soliloquising as he goes upon the ruin he is 
about to work : 

So spake th’ enemy of mankind, inclosed 

In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 

Addressed his way, not with indented wave, 

Prone to the ground, as since, but on his rear, 

Circular base of rising folds, that towered 

Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape, 

And lovely ; never since of serpent kind 

Lovelier. 
But he does not approach Eve directly, but “ with tract oblique, as 
one who sought access, but feared to interrupt, sidelong he worked 
his way,” and when in her sight displays himself to catch her atten- 
tion : 


Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye, 
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She hears him rustling, but does not look up, being so accustomed to 
the beasts disporting themselves about her and vieing with each 
other for her regard. So the snake comes right in front of her “as in 


otuiient 
wifi Oft he bow’d 


His turret crest and sleek enamel’d neck, 
Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. 
Her attention thus won, the tragedy commences. She asks him in 
astonishment how he came to have human speech. He replies (“ the 
spirited, sly snake”) by eating of a certain fruit. She asks where the 
tree stands ; 
To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 
Empress, the way is ready, and not long ; 
. . ‘ ° if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon. 


*‘ Lead, then,” says Eve; and the serpent willingly starts off. 


He leading swiftly roiled 

In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 

To mischief swift, 
His crest flashes with hope, and like an ignis fatuus “‘glistered the 
dire snake ” as he led Eve, 

Our credulous mother, to the tree 

Of prohibition, root of all our woes, 

She sees, is tempted, and falls. 


Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost! Back to the thicket slunk 


The guilty serpent, 
and thereafter disappears from Eden. The curse is pronounced, and 
Satan, reaching his own dominions, seats himself upon his throne, and 
addressing the assembly of fallen angels, “Thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers,” boasts of what he has done, and then 
pauses for “their universal shout and high applause to fill his ear.” 
Instead of that— 

he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss ; 
and then Satan begins to feel himself turning into a snake. “ His 
arms clung to his ribs, his legs intwining each other,” till he falls off 
his throne “a monstrous serpent, on his belly prone.” In vain he 
attempts to address his captains, for he can only hiss ; and then 
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issuing from the hall the rout of “ complicated monsters” swarm into 
the open air, where all the fallen host are awaiting their appearance, 
and, instead of their chiefs, see “ a crowd of ugly serpents.” At the 
sight horror seizes them and they begin to change too, “the dire form 
catched by contagion,” until the whole of Satan’s followers are turned 
to hissing snakes. And lo! by Divine miracle a grove of trees 
resembling the “dread probationary Tree” of Eden, heavy with 
luscious fruit ; and the scaly multitude, “rolling in heaps,” scale the 
boughs, hoping to eat. But the fruit turns to “ bitter ashes ” in their 
mouths ; yet goaded on by thirst and hunger, they tried to eat again 
and again; “with hatefullest disrelish writhed their jaws, with soot 
and cinders filled ;” then worn out with famine and with “ ceaseless 
hissing,” they are temporarily respited and resume their proper shapes ; 
to which Milton adds this legend : 

Yearly enjoined, some say, to undergo 

This annual humbling certain numbered days, 

To dash their pride, and joy for Man seduced. 


Such is the demoniacal serpent of Milton, and it is assuredly a fine 


creation—the foremost reptile in poetry. 

How pitifully inadequate, after such a dignified flight, is Cowper’s 
“ flittermouse wing” attempting the same lofty theme. Here, for 
instance, is his curse, a travesty upon the original : 


Prone on thy belly, serpent, thou shalt grovel, 
As if to man suggesting, 

Dark as the riddling God, man is of clay ; 
And clay shalt thou be, destitute of soul, 

As destitute of soul each other reptile. 


It is the “ Stygian,” the “cruel” serpent, recognised by both Adam 
and Eve as “empoisoned.” Yet she admires it, the monstrous 
hybrid : 

A human breast it has, 

The rest is serpent all ; 

Oh ! how the sun, emblazing with its rays 

These gorgeous scales with glowing colours bright, 

O’erwhelms my dazzled eyes. 


And Adam specially points it out to her asa solace in occasional 
solitude : 


If weary amidst the flowers, 

Thou seek’st to close thine eyes, 

Behold ! with flattering pinions at thy feet, 
A serpent midst the flowers darts and hisses. © 


The poet moreover makes Eve call the serpent to its face “ snaky rs 
Your looks are snaky, and your glance malign ; 
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ridiculous personage, the Bumble of devils. 
In his poem on the Tree of Knowledge, Cowley supposes the 
serpent to be Pride, allegorically typified: 
Henceforth, said God, the wretched sons of earth 
Shall sweat for food in vain, 
That will not long sustain ; 
And bring, with labour, forth each fond abortive birth ; 
That serpent, too, their pride, 
Which aims at things deny’d— 
That learn’d and el’quent lust— 
Instead of mounting high, shall creep upon the dust. 


In the “ Davideis” the snake again appears as the author of 
mischief, The scene opens in Hell with Lucifer, in the form of a 
gigantic serpent, seated on high : 

Anon, a thousand devils run roaming in, 
Some, with a dreadful smile, deform’dly grin ; 


Some stamp their cloven paws, some foam and tear 
The gaping snakes from their black knotted hair. 


But he is outrageously grotesque. The rising star of David, the 
promise of the Messiah through his seed, has filled Satan with fury. 
He cannot conceal his emotion on hearing the news: 


Thrice did he knock his iron teeth, thrice howl ; 


and then, relieved, he pitches into the devils, and asks them why 
they are not-up and doing, instead of stopping at home in Hell 
“playing with their idle serpents.” But his rage chokes further 
utterance, and he breaks off in a hemistich, short by two feet of 
the proper line, and 


With that, with his long tail he lashed his breast, 
And, horribly, spoke out in looks the rest, 


This outburst frightens the crowd into such silence that 


No hiss of snake, no clank of chain, was known, 
The souls, amidst their tortures, durst not groan. 


You might have heard a pin drop. But soon there is a movement 
in the “ dire throng,” and Envy crawls forth : 


Her black locks hung long, 
Attired with curling serpents ; her pale skin 
Was almost dropp’d from the sharp bones within ; 
And at her breast stuck vipers, which did prey 
Upon her punting heart, 


as for Satan, whom Cowper calls “Beelzebub,” he is a perfectly 
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This dreadful personage volunteers her services, and after re- 
counting her previous exploits—very much after the manner of one 
of Mayne Reed’s “ braves” going out to scalp a pale-face—offers to 
inspire Saul with mortal jealousy of David: 


She spoke. All stared at first, and made a pause ; 
But straight the general murmur of applause 
Ran through Death’s courts. 


“Great Beelzebub” starts up “to embrace the fiend,” but she 
dodges him and is off. 


The snakes all hissed, the fiends all murmured. 


Arriving at Saul’s palace, she assumes the form of “ Father Benjamin,” 
and approaching the slumberixg prince, upbraids him for allow- 
ing David, “a boy and minstrel,” to steal away his people’s love and 
his crown, and exhorts him to be “whole Saul,” and rid himself of 
the son of Jesse, 
With that she takes 

One of her worst, her best beloved, snakes ; 

** Softly dear worm ! soft and unseen,” said she, 

** Into his bosom steal, and in it be 

My viceroy !” 


How grandly different are Milton’s pictures of the Arch-Fiend in 
his monster-shape! The scene is the Tartarian lake, ‘as one great 
furnace flaming,” “a fiery deluge, fed with ever-burning sulphur uncon- 
sumed.” Satan recognises Beelzebub “weltering by his side,” and 
they converse. The Arch-Fiend is thus described: 


With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as large 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warr’d on Jove, 
Briareus or Typhon, whom the sea 

By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast, 
Leviathan, which God, of all His works, 
Created hugest that swim th’ ocean stream. 


Later when he is in eager flight, this fine image is employed ; 


As when a gryphon through the wilderness, _ 
With winged course, o’er hill or moor or dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 


The guarded gold, 
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And afterwards, when the actual transformation of the rebellious host 
into serpents is described, we see their chief, 
Still greatest in the midst, 
Now dragon grown, larger than whom the sun 


Ingender’d in the Pythian vale or slime, 
Huge Python. 


There is nobility of fancy throughout. 

That serpents specially affected the rose as their ambush is a 
poetical fancy, natural enough when the desire for strong contrast is 
needed, but not supported by any traditions. The beautiful, sweet- 
scented flower, the delight of the fair, is a striking contradiction 
to the “ hideous, foul-smelling” reptile, the terror of the sex ; but 


folk-lore does not encourage the association. Snakes, so the people’s © 


traditions say, love lavender and walnut trees and fennel: “ more 
pleased my sense,” says Satan to Eve, “ than smell of sweetest fennel.” 
It was supposed to assist them in casting their skins, thus restoring 
youth, and in brightening their eyes dimmed by oldage. They hate 
and flee from hemlock, southernwood, and rue. Indeed, so violent and 
notorious is the reptile’s aversion to the last named that its antagonists 
take advantage of it to fortify themselves against its assaults. Thus 
“when the Weesil is to fight with the Serpent, she armeth herselfe 
by eating Rue against the might of the Serpent ;” which is a curious 
reproduction of the fiction of the mongoose’s eating of the “ aristolo- 
chia,” another of the snake’s vegetable antipathies, 
As to the southernwood, I have my doubts, in spite of Lucan : 


There the large branches of the long-lived hart, 
With southernwood their odours strong impart ; 
The monsters of the land, the serpents fell, 

Fly far away and shun the hostile smell. 


For during the Afghan campaign I marched through leagues of it, 
and found snakes as common amongst it as in the sage-brush of 
Western America. It is worth noting, though, how, in a way analogous 
to the “doctrine of signatures,” the strong-smelling, aromatic snakes 
are popularly connected with the most odorous herbs—lavender, wal- 
nut, fennel, rue, ‘‘ old man,” juniper ; nor will snakes, tradition says, 
come under the juniper or the ash-tree. So Cowley has: 

But that which gave more wonder than the rest, 

Within an ash a serpent built her nest 


And laid her eggs : where erst to come beneath 
The very shadow of the ash were death. 


The leaves of this tree, saith the old herbalist, “are of so great virtue 
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against serpents that they dare not so much as touch the morning 
and evening shadowes of the tree, but shun them afar off, as Pliny 
reports. He also affirmeth that the serpent being hemmed in with 
boughes laid round about, will sooner run into the fire, if any be there, 
than come neare the boughes of the ash; and that the ash flowereth 
befor the serpents appear, and doth not cast its leaves befor they be 
gon again. We write (saith he) upon experience, that if the serpent be 
set within a circle of fire and the branches, the serpent will sooner 
run into the fire than into the boughs. It is a wonderfull courtesie in 
nature, that the ash should flower befor the serpents appear, and not 
cast her leaves befor they be gon again.” 

If they have to be driven away, nothing is more efficacious than 
_the strewing of leaves of star-wort on the ground, or, “ which doth 
astonish them,” sprigs of that virtuous herb dittany. Should anyone 
be bitten by snakes, tradition assures a complete antidote in the 
adder’s-tongue fern : 


For them that are with newts, or snakes, or adders stung, 
He seeketh out a herb that is called adder’s tongue ; 

As Nature it ordained its own like hurt to cure, 

And sportive did herself to niceties insure. 


Are more wanted? Then take bramble leaves or herb-william, 
bugloss, horehound, betony, hawk-weed, or a cross made of hazel 
twigs. Indeed, bugloss and dittany will not only cure the bitten but 
kill the biter—all of which is very curious and pathetically human, 
seeing that these weeds are but common wayside wildings, and not 
from upas or marchineca or dreadful Chilian serpent-tree. That these 
should chill the fiery, blood-kindling venom of snakes we could 
almost be content to imagine. Their own juices were too fatal for 
serpents’ rivalry. It is easy, therefore, to see how these reptiles came 
to possess the reputation of being cunning in herbs, and so, illogically, 
after the manner of popular beliefs, of being itself medicinal, its flesh 
not only wholesome and curative, but miraculous in its virtues, endow- 
ing with the knowledge of the speech of animals, the hiding-place- of 
buried treasures, and its effigy the acknowledged crest and trade-mark 
of physicians from Aisculapius to Holloway. Hygeia herself always 
carries a serpent: and in this connection how delightfully consular, 
Roman, is the anecdote of Exagonus, the ambassador from Cyprus. 
He came to Rome and bored them all so dreadfully about the virtues 
of herbs and snakes that the consuls had him put into a tank full of 
serpents. The odd thing is, the vipers would not touch the 
ambassador. 
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Nor, as a testimonial to the serpent’s ability as a herbalist, is the 
following incident to be neglected: Glaucus, son of Minos, died, and 
the king, his father, in a high-handed fashion, shut up a certain one 
in the family vault with thecorpse, telling him he should nevercome out 
alive unless his son did so too. The unfortunate man sat him down, 
disconsolately enough we may suppose, by the side of the dead body, 
when, suddenly, there appeared a snake, which, as he saw it was 
about to crawl upon the bier, he killed. Soon after, in came a 
second snake, and it, on perceiving its dead relative, hastily retreated, 
but, by-and-by, returning with a sprig of herb in its mouth, 
restored the first snake to life. Acting on the hint, the prisoner took 
the precious vegetable and, rubbing Glaucus’ corpse with it, had 
shortly the satisfaction of walking out of the mausoleum arm-in-arm 
with the revivified prince. 

No poet refers to a snake of any importance without mentioning 
its “crest.” This is a poetical rule to which there is no exception. 
It is Biblical, Homeric, heraldic, but none the less preposterous. 
No snake has a crest. Some have inflations of the neck below the 
head : a few very small vipers have prickles upon their heads, But 
there is nothing in all herpetology to warrant the koruthaiolos idea in 
which poets delight. Classical tradition abounds with it. So Milton 
adopts it, and all others follow his example. 

Foremost, perhaps, are the Furies— 

Revenge! Revenge! Timotheus cries ; 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair ! 
And the sparkles that flash 
From their eyes 


—more ancient than the Olympian gods, hving in dark Tartarus, but 
issuing thence to punish the infamous with perpetual unrest and 
successive miseries. Tisiphone : 

A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 

A hundred serpents guard her horrid head. 
“ Fierce Alecto,” with snaky tresses that listen and watch while she 


sleeps ; and Megzera— 
Tossing her vipers round, 
Which, hissing, pour their poison on the ground, 


The Gorgon again, “ terrible Medusa,” with her 
Long snaky locks of adder-black hair ; 


surely one of the saddest, unfortunatest of maidens, once so beautiful 
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that gods wooed her, afterwards so dreadful that the mere sight of her 
face terrified men into stone—a notable illustration of “ disastrous 
love” and of the malignity of female revenge. Temples, no doubt, 
ought to be respected, but whenever I think of Medusa’s fate, and 
her “fearful head,” with its “crested” snakes, my opinion of 
Poseidon is not complimentary to that amphibious divinity. 

Next, the assailants of Laocodn, immortalised in noble epic and 
nobler marble : 


Round sire and sons the scaly monsters rolled 

Ring above ring, in many a tangled fold ; 

Close, and more close, their writhing limbs surround, 
And fix with foaming teeth the envenomed wound. 


Those “ dread snakes,” who, “ at Juno’s vengeful nod, climbed round 
the cradle of the sleeping god ”—but the baby is Herakles, and— 
Waked by the shrilling hiss and rustling sound, 
And shrieks of fair attendants fainting round, 


Their gasping throats with clenching hands he holds, 
And death entwists their convoluted folds. 


So, too, the asp of the Egyptian—* Cleopatra regal dressed, With 
the aspic at her breast ”— 
I am the worm the weary prize, 


The Nile’s soft asp, 
One that a queen has loved to clasp. 


And the snake-gods of India, where, as Sir W. Jones sings, 


Taraka, with snaky legions, 
Envious of supernal powers, 
Menaces old Meru’s golden head 
And Indra’s beamy regions 
With desolation wild bespread. 


Anantas, “ the king of serpents, with his thousand heads ” diademed 
with adamant; Shesh the great sea-snake “that never dies,” and 
‘‘whose hiss the round creation awes ;” the ophidian ministers of 
Durga, “snakes of hell;” the fatal harvest of Cadmus; the living 
bolts of the warring Titans, the Python, “ Latona’s bane,” and “ huge 
Typhon ;” 

And many a serpent of fell kind, 

With wings before and stings behind. 


To these succeed a second procession of “ traditional snakes,” the 
“ serpents of romance, sleepless and stern to guard the golden sight;” 
the great reptiles of knightly story wherein “romance’s serpent winds 
the glittering folds. Of the victories of the chivalrous over these 
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baleful monsters there is no end, but as characteristic of human 
anxiety never to leave triumph wholly with the reptile that was 
“ devoted to defeat” in Eden, the following quotations (from Drayton 
and the “ Reliques”) showing how innocence can vanquish, even 
though unarmed, are well worth notice : 





Him by strength into a dungeon thrust, 
In whose blacke bottom, long two serpents had remain’d 
(Bred in the common seure that all the citie drain’d), 
Empoysoning with their smell ; which seized him for their prey ; 
With whom in struggling long (besmeared with blood and clay) 
He rent their squallid chaps, and from the prison scap’t. 


The following is even more to the point : 


And adders, snakes, and toads therein, 
As afterwards was known, 

Long in this loathsome vault had bin, 
And were to monsters grown. 


Into this foul and fearful place 
The fair one, innocent, 
Was cast. 


The door being open’d, strait they found 
The virgin stretch’d along ; 

Two, dreadful snakes had wrapt her round, 
Which her to death had stung. 


One round her legs, her thighs, her waist, 
Had twin’d his fatal wreath: 

The other close her neck embrac’d, 
And stopt her gentle breath. 


The snakes, being from her body thrust, 
Their bellies were so fill’d, 

That with excess of blood they burst, 
Thus with their prey were kill’d. 


‘¢ Philostratus, in his fourth book, hatha memorable instance in this 
kind, which I may not omit, of one Memippus Lycius, a young man 
twenty-five years of age, that, going betwixt Cenchreas and Corinth, met 
such a phantasm in the habit of a fair gentlewoman, which, after taking 
him by the hand, carried him home to her house, in the suburbs of 
Corinth, and told him she was a Phcenician by birth, and if he would 
tarry with her he would hear her sing and play, and drink such wine 
as never any drank, and no man should molest him ; but she, being 
fair and lovely, would die with him, that was fair and lovely to behold. 
The young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able to 
moderate his passions, though not that of love, tarried with her awhile 
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to his great content, and at last married her, to whose wedding, among 
other guests, came Apollonius, who, by some probable conjectures, 
found her out to be a serpent, a lamia; and that all her furniture was, 
like Tantalus’ gold described by Homer, no substance, but mere 
illusions. When she saw herself descried she wept, and desired 
Apollonius to be silent, but he would not be moved, and thereupon 
she, plate, house, and all that was in it, vanished in an instant ; many 
thousands took notice of this fact, for it was done in the midst of 
Greece.” 

This tradition, a favourite with the poets, has its finest exposition 
in Keats’ deathless verse. Mercury roaming in the pinewood in 
search of a nymph whom he loves, hears a mournful voice bewailing 
itself, and searching among the bushes finds 






















A palpitating snake, 
Bright and cirque-couchant, in a dusky brake ; 

She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 

Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr’d ; 

And ful! of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 

Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

She seemed at once some penanced lady-elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire, 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar ; 

Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter sweet ! 

She had a woman’s mouth, with all its pearls complete. 
And for her eyes—what could such eyes do there 
But weep, and weep, that they were born so fair? 
As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian air. 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 
Came, as through bubbling honey, for love’s sake. 























He asks the cause of its woe, and the lamia then says that if Hermes 
will restore her to her human shape she will make his love, who is 
invisible, appear before him. The compact is faithfully adhered to. 
The god flies away with his nymph into “ the green-recesstd ” woods, 
and the snake is alone. 













Left to herself, the serpent now began 
To change ; her elfin blood in madness ran ; 

Her mouth foam’d, and the grass, therewith besprent, 
Wither’d at dew so sweet and virulent ; 

Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear, 
Hot, glazed, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear, 
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Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear. 
The colours all inflamed throughout her train, 

She writhed about, convulsed with scarlet pain ; 

A deep volcanian yellow took the place 

Of all her milder-moonéd body’s grace, 

And, as the lava ravishes the mead, 

Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden brede : 

Made gloom of all her frecklings, streaks, and bars, 
Eclipsed her crescents, and lick’d up her stars : 

So that, in moments few, she was undrest 

Of all her sapphires, gems, and amethyst. 


Thereafter she vanishes, goes to Corinth, bewitches a youth of that 
city who marries her. To the wedding feast, unbidden, comes 
Apollonius the sage, who detects her, fixes his eye, “keen, cruel, 
penetrant, stinging,” upon her. She implores him by gesture to look 
away ; the bridegroom beseeches the sage to spare her, “ Fool!” 
says Apollonius, and then to the bride, “ Serpent!” Upon this she 
gives a frightful scream and is gone ; 


And Lysius’ arms were empty of delight, 
As were his limbs of life, from that same night. 


PHIL ROBINSON. 
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SOME PARIS STREETS. 


NSTABILITY of sentiment, and reckless impulsiveness, so 
noticeable in the French character, are nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in the frequent changes which have taken place in the 
street nomenclature of Paris. An epitome of the successive phases 
in the history of France may, indeed, be gathered from the names of 
the streets of its capital. The savage broils of aristocratic factions 
in medizval times, the so-called “glory” of Despotism, the frenzy 
of the revolutionary spirit, the eager destructiveness and petty 
jealousy of Republicanism, have all been recorded there in never- 
failing sequential regularity. A few old names are, nevertheless, 
permitted to remain unmolested, either from a genuine desire to 
perpetuate the remembrance of departed worth, or to render at least 
an appearance of homage to the Past. Especially of late years have 
the ultra-republican factions ostentatiously displayed a childish mania 
for re-christening thoroughfares. An instance of such political 
fanaticism was shown when, in 1879, the Paris Municipality affixed a 
tablet on the site of the Sa//e-du-Mandge, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
where the terrible Convention met in 1792. A few months later it 
prevailed upon the Government to grant a decree authorising it to 
change the names of forty-three streets or avenues which recalled 
Royal or Imperial memories — Josephine, Dauphin, Napoleon, 
Bouillé, Marie-Antoinette, were among those destined to make their 
exit; and Paul-Louis Courier, Rouget de Lisle, Etienne Marcel, 
among those chosen to replace them. Though it may be admitted 
that most of the names doomed to be expunged had little claim to 
the hero-worship implied in this species of immortality, yet surely 
they were not so vastly inferior to those intended to supplant them 
as to warrant their obliteration. The extreme pettiness of the spirit 
which dictated these re-christenings may be inferred from the 
deliberate decision at which the Municipality arrived, to convert the 
Rue Marie-Antoinette into the Rue Antoinette. Insult, it seems, 
dogs even the shade of the unfortunate Queen ! 
But the politics of Parisian street nomenclature degenerated from 
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mere pettiness into the most flagrant ingratitude when it was 
seriously contemplated to convert the Boulevard Haussmann into 
the Boulevard Carnot. It is a mere puerility and inconsequence to 
allege, as an excuse for this cringing deference to a base exaction of 
party spirit, that the great Préfet of the Empire was inferior to the 
great Republican. The political superiority of the latter is un- 
questionable ; yet what more consistent, becoming, and, it is not too 
much to say, imperative, acknowledgment was due to the man who 
had made Paris the pride of France, than to inscribe his name upon 
one of its chief thoroughfares? Insensible, however, to such an 
obvious claim, the Municipal Council reiterated its determination, and 
demanded the necessary authorisation of the Government for the 
proposed change. But France was fortunately spared the infliction 
of this stigma on her reputation ; for even a Republican Ministry, 
ever notoriously willing to obliterate all Monarchical memories, 
when called upon to sanction the consummation of such an outrage, 
recoiled ; and the name still retains its fittingly commemorative place. 

This perverse proposal of the Municipality becomes singularly 
discreditable when we compare Paris as she is with Paris at any 
former epoch in her existence. Did not the grossly foul state in 
which the city was content to wallow during many centuries invite 
the plague to infest almost perennially many of its quarters? The 
first very partial and grudging efforts to pave, in the most elementary 
fashion, a few privileged streets were not made until the close of the 
twelfth century ; and then they were forced upon the reluctant 
citizens because, on a certain occasion, the stench from the fetid 
dust raised by the wind happened to give intolerable offence to the 
nostrils of Royalty! Thus it came about that the Municipality, or 
an equivalent authority, was forced, at least for a brief season, to 
shake off its habitual stolid indifference to the public health. Many 
centuries, however, elapsed before paving became generally obligatory. 
The same thoughtless and discreditable disregard to the lighting of 
the city was equally notorious ; a negligence of obvious duty by no 
means confined to the Middle Ages, for it was not until 1846 that any 
very effective steps were taken to afford Paris a tolerable supply of 
gas. Nor was it before the present century that the houses were 
enforcedly and systematically numbered. Commenting upon the 
way in which the sanitary affairs of Paris have been conducted, 
M. Horace Say declares that “ it would be difficult to find, even in 
southern Europe, any town, however small, so behind-hand in many 
respects as Paris was three centuries ago ; and at the beginning of 
the present century it was little better—the supply of water, the 
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condition of the footways, the accumulation of mud and filth in the 
gutters and elsewhere, the dimness of the lamps, made the capital of 
France an unhealthy and inconvenient residence, the more so because 
it was badly and irregularly constructed.”! Even in 1840, if Captain 
Basil Hall may be credited, the streets of Paris had made no very 
creditable advance towards cleanliness. ‘The omnibuses, coaches, 
and cabs floundered along with their horses’ bellies at times touching 
the water, and flinging this sea of mud to the right and left in the 
most fearful explosions: while the hapless and distracted foot- 
passengers had enough to do to escape being driven over, if the 
middle way was followed ; or if they adhered to the side, and coasted 
along the walls, they were sure to be covered with dirt from head to 
foot. In addition to the misery of being thus splashed upon by the 
floundering cattle, the poor pedestrians were liable to get drenched 
to the skin by the countless and unavoidable ‘ets d’eau’ from the 
house-tops if they kept too close.” 

It is not surprising, then, that what may be termed the cradle of 
Paris—now called Z’Ile de Ja Cité, or briefly, Za Cité—should have 
been christened by the very appropriate name Zw/éce (Lutetia), from 
the Latin /utum (mud). “ Lutea enim a luti feetore prius dicta fuerat 
civitas,” says the chronicler Rigord. More sensitive historians, how- 


ever, affirm that its etymology is derived from the Greek, and signifies 
white! Asto the origin of the present name of the city, Rigord 
seems less fortunate in his attempts at derivation; for he declares 
that it owes its parentage to Paris, the son of Priam: a designation 
which, from another authority, was said to have been assumed at the 
time Julian the Apostate took up his quarters in Lutetia. Fantastic 
as Rigord’s opinion appears, it may at all events be conceded that 


? Scarron, the comic poet—though in a chronic state of bodily prostration by 
no means conducive to mirth—has left us the following sonnet, describing Paris 
as it appeared to him in the time of Louis XIII. :— 


Un amas confus de maisons, 

Des crottes dans toutes les rues ; 
Ponts, églises, palais, prisons, 
Boutiques bien ou mal pourvues ; 


Force gens noirs, roux ou grisons; 

Des prudes, des filles perdues ; 

Des meurtres et des trahisons ; 

Des gens de plume aux mains crochues. 


Pages, laquais, voleurs de nuit, 
Carosses, chevaux et grand bruit, 
C’est la Paris : que vous en semble? 











Some Paris Streets. 
Paris (the man) illustrates in a striking manner the character of the 
Parisians. At the time of the Revolution, the Cité may be said .to 
have exhibited an appearance little less offensive than that which it 
is described to have worn during the Middle Ages. Destitute of 
embankments or quays—for the walls of the houses bordering the 
river were built on the very edge of the island—it presented a dark, 
abrupt mass of buildings in the middle of the Seine, from which it 
seemed anxious to separate itself by wearing an intervening fringe of 
dirty water and disgusting weeds. Rags in infinitely different colours, 
and in every stage of foulness and decay, were suspended from all 
parts, The interior of the island presented a collection of buildings, 
high, squalid, and dark, arranged, or rather, it should be said, huddled, 
in inextricable labyrinths of filthy lanes, intersperséd at no wide 
intervals with churches and blackened ruins. It was not until very 
recently that changes, which may be regarded as nearly amounting 
to complete transformation, were effected in the appearance of the 
Cité. The fifty alleys—for they were no better—and the twenty 
churches, which were formerly crowded within its narrow precincts, 
have for the most part been destroyed and replaced by ten or twelve 
well-built and spacious streets. At one extremity stands the stately 
Cathedral, Notre Dame, which dates from the twelfth century ; at the 
other the Palais de Justice, formerly the Royal Palace. The chief 
thoroughfare is called the Rue de la Cité, which traverses the middle 
of the island in a transverse direction, and then being prolonged,.on 
the south by the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Jacques, and on the north 
by the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Martin, forms the great central 
artery of Paris. 

The Rue Saint-Jacques passes through what is popularly Saat 
asthe Quartier Latin. In one of the streets of this quarter—the Rue 
de lAncienne Comédie—there still exists the once famous Café 
Procope, which justly claims to take high, if not the highest, rank 
among the most venerable establishments of the kind in Europe ; and, 
though it may have had predecessors, it is certainly to be regarded as 
the greatest ancestor of the modern café. There it was that the 
chief wits and the most popular theatrical celebrities of the eighteenth 
century were wont to congregate. There it was that Alexis Piron, 
the greatest conversationalist of the age, was accustomed to rivet the 
attention of an audience probably unsurpassed in intellectual acute- 
ness. But the sudden and violent changes which marked the closing 
years of the century destroyed or dissipated the fascinating attractions 
by which the far-famed Café-bel-Esprit had won its renown. ‘No 
restoration of its ancient prestige has since been vouchsafed it ; and 
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now, gleaning consolation from the memory of departed celebrity, it 
is content to accept the patronage of the neighbouring students, and 
to watch its youthful customers play at dominoes on the table at 
which—so tradition says—Voltaire was accustomed to sit. With 
students of various denominations the quarter is, indeed, chiefly 
peopled. Amongst the most ancient thoroughfares, the Rue de la 
Harpe ranks as the most favoured and characteristic ; for, in spite of 
its dirty, crooked, poverty-stricken appearance, it is admiringly 
regarded as the “ Queen of the Pays Latin.” Its subject streets are 
numerous, and emulate their sovereign in a certain display of 
hétels, cafés, estaminets, and chambres garnies ; all of which present 
more or less dilapidated, faded, worn-out, and yet pretentious, appear- 
ances. In striking contrast to this inert decay are the buoyant 
and noisy young occupants of the quarter: yet it must be admitted 
that such tarnished though tawdry establishments are perfectly con- 
sistent and in keeping with the limited capacity—as far, at least, as 
the purse is concerned—of their chief inhabitants and frequenters. 
From the well-known Quartier Latin, we pass to the no less 
celebrated Quartier S2int-Germain. Neighbours though they are, 
these parts of the city differ widely in character, and are rather 
disposed to look askance at each other. The former, ever restless 
in its poverty, and transcendental in its views, is carried hither and 
thither by every gust of political or social extravagance which may 
happen to hold out promises flattering to its very urgent aspirations. 
The latter, absorbed in the contemplation of its own dignity, titles, 
and riches, is conservative and very exclusive. “The last bulwark,” 
said Napoleon, “of the old aristocracy, the refuge encrotté de vieux 
prejugés.” No revolutionary tumults invade its solemn precincts, 
and any political event which may happen to ruffle its customary 
impassiveness is discussed within the sedate and inscrutable walls of 
its stately Adtels. With the exception of the Rue du Bac, by which 
and the Pont Royal it finds its readiest junction with that part of 
the city situated on the north of the Seine, it presents few signs of 
trade or commerce. Historians of Paris have generally assigned 
precise boundaries to the Quartier Saint-Germain ; but, like the 
supposed boundaries of other so-called “ Quartiers,” they cannot 
be accepted as very definite landmarks. Though comparatively 
extensive, its exclusive pretensions are mainly limited to three 
spacious streets which run parallel to each other and to the Seine— 
the Rue de l'Université, the Rue Saint-Dominique, and the Rue 
de Grenelle. The site which it occupies was formerly covered with 
the squalid dwellings of profligacy and criminality. It was during 
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the reign of Louis XIV. that the zod/esse began to build sumptuous 
edifices on this foul territory, and to force its lawless possessors to 
seek other haunts. But it was not until the succeeding reign that 
these vast Adfels rapidly multiplied, and even now, in spite of the 
‘rival claims of the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, the aristocratic pre- 
tensions of the Quartier have not been very seriously affected. 

Reverting to the Rue Saint-Jacques, which in remote times was 
called Via Superior, it may not be uninteresting to note that the way 
or street which went by the name Via Jnferior, after affecting 
various more or less temporary appellations, finally, in the sixteenth 
century, assumed the eccentric, though presumably equivalent, name, 
Rue d’Enfer. 

Leaving the Rue Saint-Jacques, and traversing the Cité, the Rue 
Saint-Martin, as already remarked, presents itself. On reaching the 
spacious boulevard bearing the same name, the attention is arrested 
by the Porte Saint-Martin, which occupies a commanding site on the 
opposite border of the boulevard, and was erected in the form of a 
triumphal arch to commemorate the exploits of Louis XIV.—Zudovico 
Magno (!) being inscribed on its front. Whatever opinion may be 
entertained of the “exploits” attributed to the pompous despot, 
there can be no hesitation in awarding high credit to the architect 
by whom the edifice was designed. Not far from it, in a like posi- 
tion, stands the Porte Saint-Denis, which was built about the same 
time as its neighbour, and, though presenting a similar appearance, 
is probably superior to it in some of its features. In the Middle 
Ages the Rue Saint-Denis was considered to hold a very high posi- 
tion among Parisian thoroughfares ; it was, moreover, “ by the Porte 
Saint-Denis,” observes Saint-Foix, “that Royal personages entered 
Paris.” Its superiority has long since departed, and the labyrinth 
of dirty lanes closely packed between the Rue and Faubourg Saint- 
Martin and the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Denis, bewildering 
wayfarers and sorely trying their patience, has, in great part, been 
swept away and its place occupied by the admirably constructed 
Boulevards Sébastopol and Strasbourg. 

If we retrace our steps we come, at the end of the Boulevard 
Saint-Martin, to the Rue and Faubourg du Temple. Here, where 
the arts of peace prevail, and the bustle of the tradesman and the 
artisan rarely slackens, were formerly stationed and entrenched many 
distinguished proficients in the art of war, men who had wholly 
dedicated themselves to the special interests of the Prince of Peace. 
The monk-warriors, conspicuous by their military achievements in 
the Holy Land, became proprietors of the territory in question about 
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the middle of the twelfth century. On it they built an impregnable 
stronghold in which to store the proceeds of their very secular 
ravages. The Knights Templars, poor but valiant soldiers of the 
Cross during a brief period after their incorporation, rapidly 
degenerated into mere freebooters; and, like the generality of the 
successful devotees of plunder, losing sight of prudence, invited 
pillage and destruction from a stronger spoliator. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Philippe IV. being seized, in spite of 
disquieting superstitious twinges, with uncontrollable covetous 
longings, swept precipitously into his coffers the hoarded wealth of 
the monk-knights, and, to ensure its possession, nearly annihilated 
those members of the Order whom an unlucky fate had stationed 
on French soil. 

Of the Temple, the tower was the only part that remained at the 
close of the last century. There the ill-starred Louis XVI. passed 
the last days of his life. With“him was buried the old French 
Monarchy : and: it may even be said that, at the signal of the poor 
king’s departure, the decrepit spirit of Feudality itself, still lingering 
in a favourite haunt, seemed to awake and become conscious that 
it too was upon the verge of extinction. Its anticipations were 
speedily fulfilled, but it was not until 1811 that the gloomy relic of 
the once vast and formidable Temple was demolished. Even the 
conventual establishments, which formerly monopolised most of this 
quarter of Paris, have left few traces behind them. As a striking 
instance of the rapid transformations which took place during the 
Empire, it may be noted that a synagogue was built upon the site of 
a certain convent—between the four walls of the cloisters! But the 
newly-erected synagogue soon followed the old convent to destruction; 
and indeed most of the temples dedicated to religious purposes have 
been elbowed from the Quartier du Temple to make way for the ever- 
encroaching exigencies of trade.' 

Leaving the Temple, and proceeding along various Boulevards, 
we arrive at the Place de la Bastille, and the Rue and Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine: parts of Paris not less intimately associated with 
militant and contentious memories than the Quartier which has just 
been described. Names so long interwoven with scenes of political and 

' In spite of its former gloomy, and now business, aspect, there was a time 
when, if we give ear to the following lines, written by the joyous song-writer 
Désaugiers, the Quarter must have presented at least some enlivening appear- 


ances: 
La seule promenade qui a du prix, 
La seule oi je m’amuse, oi je ris, 
C’est le boulevart du Temple & Paris. 
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social agitation raise to the mind’s eye, without preliminary invocation, 
the spectres of Violence and Insurrection. It was here that Nemesis, 
with her accustomed unerring decision, registered for future retalia- 
tion—a future which to morta! ken was incredible—a long score of 
foul iniquity inflicted by the aristocracy on the struggling artisan. 
The poor handicraftsman, deprived by his liege-lord of all the pro- 
ceeds of his labour beyond what was barely necessary to sustain life, 
found a refuge from such gross extortions, and some amount of 
freedom to exercise his calling, in the Abbaye Saint-Antoine-des- 
Champs, a privileged establishment founded towards the close of 
the twelfth century. The descendants of those who, in a remote 
past, sought this sanctuary, still dwell on the once inviolable spot ; 
and, in comparatively recent times, have visited with retribu- 
tion, degenerating on some occasions into savage vengeance, the 
successors of their former tyrants. Strife, in many of its sanguinary 
forms, has frequently haunted the precincts of the Rue and the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine. It was there—so a French _ historian 
affirms—that the English made their last stand before being driven 
out of the city : it was there that Henry II. was killed at a tourna- 
ment : it was there that the Ziguweurs were finally vanquished by 
Henry IV.: it was from the Porte Saint-Antoine that came the sound 
of the cannon which heralded the fall of the Bastille. So it happened 
that, at the very time when cruel power was beginning to relax its 
grasp, the artisan became the oppressor of the aristocrat ; and the 
head of the first victim—the Marquis de Launay, sacrificed on the 
altar of long-pent-up popular vengeance—was paraded at the end of a 
pike—a ghastly prelude to the Reign of Terror. For many succeeding 
years mercy was outraged ; but justice seems to warrant the opinion 
that the responsibility for the crimes committed must be allotted in 
about equal measure to the JVod/esse and to the Proléariat. 

The mental representation of those dread scenes naturally sug- 
gested remembrances of successive events and personages ever hurry- 
ing onwards in confused and tumultuous masses. Occupied in such 
thoughts, we leisurely returned to the Port Saint-Denis, and, holding 
on the same course, soon reached the Rue Laffitte, which springs 
from the Boulevard des Italiens. There Louis Philippe, King of the 
Barricades, inevitably presented himself to the imagination. The 
street was originally (1770) christened Rue d’Artois, in compliment 
to the youngest brother of Louis XVI. That prince, in a distant 
future, became Charles X., but was discrowned in 1830, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the banker Laffitte. Hence the name 
the street now bears. But there was an interval during which it bore 
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another appellation. Under a Republican régime, the original name 
was too glaringly monarchical to be allowed to hold such a conspi- 
cuous place ; so the Comte d’Artois was supplanted by a dweller 
in the street, cifoyen Cérutti, formerly a Jesuit, but who, twisting the 
course of his Jesuitism in a direction more exciting and profitable, 
founded a revolutionary journal sufficiently important to include 
Mirabeau and Talleyrand among its contributors. At the Adte/ 
partly occupied by the democratic journalist, the beautiful itrigante, 
Madame Tallien, was wont to gather all the unquiet political spirits 
of the time. At present the street presents nothing political but its 
name. 

Though glory has departed from the Rue Laffitte, notoriety of a 
certain description reigns in a contiguous quarter. At the end of the 
street whose name commemorates the great financier, there stands a 
modern church (1836), possessing very little architectural attraction, 
called Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, decorated internally with pictures 
and statues by no means tending to the spiritual edification of its 
frequenters. Near the site upon which it is erected there formerly 
stood a small, modest-looking church bearing the same name. This 
church was built in the days of Louis XV., and it is rumoured—on 
evidence which must in fairness be admitted to be very doubtful, if not 
incredible—that the King himself laid the first stone a few days after 
the establishment of the Parc-aux-Cerfs! Be this as it may, certain 
it is that the spirit of the lascivious monarch presides not only over 
the church but over a widely extended surrounding district. Though 
artists, and a species of demi-monde called Lorettes, are prominently 
represented in the quarter, the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette may 
claim the honour of including within its precincts the Square Saint- 
George, where the distinguished statesman Thiers resided. 

In oblique connection with this street runs the Rue Saint-Lazare, 
which, during the Empire, chose—perhaps in anticipation of the 
advent of Venus in the immediate vicinity—the God of War as its 
presiding divinity. The hdétels of the Duc de Raguse, Arnano, 
Ney, Sébastiani, clustered there. But the martial halo which thus 
hovered over the street melted rapidly away ; and now the harsh 
but peaceful sound of the locomotive has silenced the last faint echo 
of the warlike trumpet. The Stations, crowded with ever-varying 
multitudes, of the Rouen, the Saint-Germain, and the Versailles 
railways, have long since given a new tone and aspect to the 
locality ; and there can be very little doubt that the striking change 
is, upon the whole, as commendable as it certainly is profitable. 

Whilst regaining the boulevards by the Rue de la Chauss¢e 
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d’Antin, which was built in 1720, it may:be observed that this street 
affords an example of the frequent changes made in the names of 
very many Parisian thoroughfares. Its entrance happened to be 
opposite the Hétel d’Antin, subsequently the Hétel Richelieu, and, 
although the street had previously adopted many names, it could not 
resist the temptation to assume the title borne by the Hétel which 
seemed to be its natural head and denominator. But during the 
Revolutionary times it was not permitted to retain this monarchical 
appellation, being successively metamorphosed into .the Rue 
Mirabeau, in honour of the great tribune, and then, after a few 
months, when the letters of the memorable name were hardly dry, 
popular fickleness demanded their erasure, and the street was thence- 
forth to be called.the Rue du Mont-Blanc. This name fell with the 
Empire, and the monarchical title resumed, and has since been 
allowed to hold in peace, its old position. 

But the aristocratic pretensions formerly assumed by the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin have left few traces in the memory of the present 
generation, which is by no means disposed to humour aristocratic 
assumptions of any kind. Recent times, indeed, have radically 
modified the character of the street, giving it a trading aspect almost 
identical with that of its neighbours, the Rue Richelieu and the Rue 
Vivienne, at which, having reached the Boulevard des Italiens, and 
crossed the grand thoroughfare to the left, we speedily arrive. Though 
there is a general similarity about the appearance of these streets, 
they have, nevertheless, a few distinctive and noticeable character- 
istics. In one striking feature they differ from the street just left, 
and from very many others ; for, with the exception of a brief interval 
when the Rue Richelieu was called the Rue de la Loi, the names 
which ushered them into existence have passed to the present time 
unchallenged. The spirit of the great statesman—the greatest of 
French statesmen—seems to have awed and cowed even the most 
persistent advocates of change. There is little or nothing, however, 
in the Rue Richelieu that tends to arouse any remembrance of the 
famous Cardinal. But the street will ever be associated with the 
memory of a man more illustrious even than the Prince of the 
Church, for in it died the greatest of French dramatists—Molitre. 
A well-executed statue of the poet, and a fountain bearing his name, 
erected in 1844, adorn the street. In fact, the whole locality is far 
more obviously connected with the drama than with politics. The 
- Théatre Francais and the Opera, with the minor establishments 
Feydeau and Favart, are, or were, in its immediate vicinity. A less 
obtrusive edifice, though serving far more important and useful pur- 
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poses, the Bibliothtque Nationale, imparts an imposing air of erudi- 
tion to the street. Originated by Charles V., who collected about 
goo manuscripts, its first abode was in a tower of the Louvre. Under 
Louis XIII. it changed its dwelling, and became a resident in the 
Rue de la Harpe, where its size increased to upwards of 11,000 
volumes and 6,000 manuscripts. In 1721, the Regent transferred it 
to the more convenient quarters which it now occupies; and at 
present the number of its printed volumes exceeds a million, whilst 
the number of its manuscripts is computed at 80,000. 

From the actual or memorial abode of politics, of the drama, and 
of the highest altar in France dedicated to knowledge, a few steps 
bring us to a street consecrated from its earliest days to minister to 
the ever-varying, ever-capricious, exigencies of fashion as embodied 
in feminine attire. The site on which the Rue Vivienne now stands was 
owned in the sixteenth century by a person named Vivien, of whom 
no record is extant. Unpretending and scattered were the houses 
which first contributed to give substance to the street. But even in 
those early days it seemed to have an inkling of the unsurpassable 
distinction awaiting it in the future; for it showed a singularly 
earnest and single-minded devotion to rags and ribbons. Gradually 
its buildings became transformed into modest temples of Fashion, and 
for some time the priestesses who officiated therein, if characteristic- 
ally exacting in the temporary forms of homage which they pre- 
scribed, belonged to a subordinate order of ministrants, and devoted 
their attention almost exclusively to the less exalted devotees of the 
goddess. But the reputation, and then the renown, of the’ Rue 
Vivienne spread apace. The temples, rapidly multiplying, assumed 
more imposing forms ; and now a priestess of the cult ministering in 
that quarter repudiates the humble position of a merciére, and, with 
lofty emphasis, designates herself marchande de modes. She has 
become the arbiter of all that women regard as the supreme object of 
their attention ; and at present she wields an arbitrary power not 
only over France and the rest of Europe, but, with irresistible 
feminine adroitness, makes her influence felt from China to Peru. 

Fully recognising the arbitrary sway exercised through the agency 
of the Rue Vivienne over the fairest portion of humanity, there is a 
divinity, wielding a far more formidable power than even the Goddess 
of Fashion, who has planted a shrine which, though not presuming 
to come into direct contact with the street, certainly robs it of much. 
of its legitimate space. Dedicated to Almighty Mammon, a deity 
universally worshipped, and whose rites are studied with assiduous 
devotion both by rich and poor, the Bourse is, no doubt, as far as 
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its exterior is concerned, imposing and even dignified. Further 
notice of this institution on the present occasion would, however, not 
only be dry and irrelevant, but—a far more important consideration 
—would demand a closer acquaintance with Mammon than we are 
fortunate enough to possess. : 

It should be remarked, as slightly modifying for a time the 
feminine associations connected with the Rue Vivienne, that where 
it is terminated by the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, it could boast, 
in the seventeenth century, of possessing at one corner the Hotel 
Colbert, and at the other the Hétel Mazarin. The Rue Neuve-des- 
Petits-Champs—which, by the way, presents not even a suspicion of 
green fields—overlooks at one end the Place des Victoires, and near 
its other end is the Place Vendéme. These Places, with the two 
streets just described, together with the Palais-Royal, the Madeleine, 
the Rue de la Paix, and other minor streets, comprise a quarter of 
the city comparatively modern, which yet presumes to give itself airs 
of supremacy. Its claims to precedence have, no doubt, many 
specious appearances of validity. It affects to be the most opulent 
and the most frequented part of Paris: the chief centre of its luxury 
and of its commerce. Other quarters may dispute the justice of a 
great deal comprised in these pretensions ; but we must leave such 
family disputes to be settled at home, for we are by no means 
competent to pass an opinion upon questions involving numberless 
delicate considerations. 

Glancing for a moment at the Place des Victoires, the eye 
encounters a clumsy equestrian statue of Louis XIV. It is a hardy 
second attempt of the implacable destroyer of the last shreds of 
political liberty in France to acclimatise himself, as it were, to the 
Place, his former effigy having been overthrown, shortly after the tenth 
of August, to make room for a Pyramidal memorial of certain 
citizens who had fallen in the attack on the Tuileries. In 1800 the 
Pyramid was demolished, and in 1806 its place was occupied by a 
colossal naked statue of Desaix. This “natural” representation so 
shocked the susceptible feelings of those who dwelt in the Place, 
that, in deference to the protest of modesty, the statue was promptly 
supplied with a decorous covering of boards. In 1814 the whole of 
this impropriety was removed, and on its site was erected, in 1822, 
the statue which has continued to hold its position through all 
revolutions to the present day. 

Yet a few minutes we are tempted to linger in this neighbourhood 
in order to cast a glance at a more famous and more frequented 
place—the Palais-Royal. That from times bordering on the im- 
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meniorial, the site on which it is built has possessed attractions is 
evidenced by the discovery of certain ancient relics that probably 
belonged to some Roman villa. On that part which borders upon 
the Rue Saint-Honoré there stood, in the fourteenth century, the 
H6tel d’Armagnac, whose early owner came to a tragic end. Two 
centuries later it was known as the Hétel Rambouillet, a name 
highly distinguished in the annals of French wit and refinement. In 
1624, Richelieu became the possessor of this and certain neighbour- 
ing property. A few years later arose an irregularly-constructed 
palace possessing few claims to outward beauty : internally, on the 
contrary, it presented a profusion of magnificent decorations, whilst 
all its apartments and galleries were embellished with the choicest 
productions of art. This was called the Palais-Cardinal. Richelieu 
bequeathed it to Louis XIII.; but as the king survived the cardinal 
only a few months, the Palais-Royal—for so thenceforth it was 
styled—came into the possession of his widow, Anne of Austria, 
who, with her two sons, Louis Quatorze and Philippe de France, 
made it her ordinary residence. In 1652 it was abandoned by the 
king, whom it disagreeably reminded of the Fronde, and the widow 
of Charles I. became its occupant. When the daughter of this 
princess was married to the Duc d’Orleans it was here that the 
wedded pair took up their abode ; but it was not until 1692 that it 
passed inte the absolute possession of the Duc d’Orleans. From 
about the middle of the next century, change appeared to have 
taken up its permanent quarters at the Palais-Royal—destruction 
and construction, in manifold forms, being the order of the day. 
Here was erected the chief revolutionary rostrum—the dread pulpit 
of Chaos. Thence it was that the Duc d’Orleans, Philippe-Egalité, 
departed for arraignment before the Revolutionary Tribunal, by which 
he was justly—a word very rarely applicable to the decisions of that 
“court of justice”—condemned to death. Fortunate in its position, 
the Palais-Royal has, during a long period, presented numberless fasci- 
nations to those seeking pleasure in many of its infinitely varied innocent 
or vicious forms. Of late years, however, there has been a marked 
decline in the power of its seductive qualities ; for the neighbouring 
boulevards are gradually outvying it in the charms of its shops, and 
eclipsing it in many other phases of its attractiveness. 

Passing to the other end of the Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, 
and onwards by the short Rue Neuve-des-Capucins, we again come 
upon the boulevards, where, taking a few steps to the left, we stand 
in front of the Madeleine. This church, which is a modern structure, 
unlike many other public edifices, is not too closely intruded upon 
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by the buildings which surround it, and is therefore seen to the 
fullest advantage. Any panegyric on its exterior would be super- 
fluous, seeing that it is merely an enlarged copy of the Parthenon at 
Athens. Though deficient in variety, its beauty attracts and charms 
the eye, which rests upon it with ever-lingering satisfaction. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Madeleine presents little or nothing, 
especially to a stranger, which would promptly identify it with aught 
that betokens Christian worship. Of heathen worship, on the con- 
trary, it recalls—at least to the.educated mind—a host of recorded 
rites and ceremonies ; and this association is marvellously strengthened 
on entering the church. It seems almost incredible that the first 
glance could fail to offend even those whose devotional feelings are 
but faintly susceptible of impression. There, in the most conspicuous 
position, and in the most glaring colours, is represented the apo- 
theosis, not of a godlike hero, not of a great-hearted martyr to 
patriotism or to the cause of human progress, but of a man who 
may, with every appearance of justice, be regarded as the most unprin- 
cipled, selfish, heartless, and sanguinary scourge that has ever blighted 
and cursed humanity—Napoleon. Shocked at the gross blasphemy 
of the scene, and moved with intense loathing for the blood-stained 
military adventurer thus exalted into a god, we descended the Rue 
Royal in front of the Madeleine, and entered the Rue Saint-Honoré. 

Not only one of the longest, but one of the most commercially 
rich, and, especially of late years, one of the most fashionable, streets 
of Paris, the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Honoré may claim exceptional 
consideration for possessing wide and varied historical interest. The 
street derives its name from a church—long since destroyed— 
founded in 1204. It contained nothing more remarkable than the 
tomb of the able diplomatist and notorious sinner, Cardinal Dubois, 
Within a few yards of the street, in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, 
occurred an incident which was probably of darker import to the 
welfare of France than many a political revolution accompanied by 
all the excitements of wide-spread conflicts and destruction. One day 
in the spring of the year 1610, Henry IV. was on his way from the 
Louvre to see his great Minister, Sully, who was ill at the time, 
when an unavoidable stoppage in the street afforded a desired oppor- 
tunity to a religious fanatic to cut short the life of one of the greatest 
and most estimable of French kings. Not far thence, ten years later, 
was born, in a very humble abode, a celebrated poet, the place of 
whose death, as mentioned above, was tardily honoured a few years 
ago. Another personage who had but slight title to posthumous 
fame, but who probably enjoyed more contemporary consideration 
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than the illustrious poet, her Sa/on being the rendezvous of all the wits, 
philosophers, and other celebrities of the time, Madame Geoffrin, 
dwelt in the Rue Saint-Honoré. If we turn from persons to events, 
we find that the Frondeurs of 1648 erected in this quarter the most 
numerous and important of their darricades. It was here also that, 
in 1720, were enacted most of the insensate émeutes consequent upon 
the unreasoning popular rage against the adventurer, Law, who, by 
his seductive Systéme, succeeded for a time in egregiously flattering 
and fooling the fatuous cupidity of both wise and simple, rich and 
poor. Here took place the chief combating on that memorable day, 
the Thirteenth Vendémiaire (October the 5th, 1795), when, in the 
words of Carlyle—“ the thing we specifically call French Revolution 
becomes a thing that was!” Here, too, as the walls of the houses 
long visibly testified, occurred many of the chief scenes of violence 
which contributed to swell the notoriety of the three “ glorious ” days 
of July 1830. 

In great part-a recent construction, the Rue de Rivoli cannot vie 
with its very near neighbour, the Rue Saint-Honoré, in historic 
interest. It runs parallel with it, however, and assumes towards it 
many airs of equality, especially of “ respectability,” backing such 
pretensions, it may be said, with many facts, and with much praise- 
worthy spirit. Like many other Parisian streets, it is, to some extent, 
the successor of conventual establishments: the Feuillants, the 
Capucins, and the Assomption, having formerly occupied much of the 
ground upon which it now stands.!. Not until very recent times, 
however, has it achieved any great extension or distinction. It was 
in 1851 that M. Léon Faucher, then Minister of the Interior, 
introduced and carried a measure in the National Assembly for the 
prolongation of the Rue de Rivoli. Since that time it has grown 
rapidly, and at present more than realises the project of the eminent 
statesman, Colbert, that it should extend to the Hétel-de-Ville, and 
there, uniting with the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Antoine, become a 
great artery of the capital. It forms, moreover, in association with 
the continuous Boulevards Sébastopol and Strasbourg, which it 
traverses at right angles, what is called the “ grande croiste de 
Paris.” " 
Those to whom fortune has allotted dwellings at that end’ of the 
Rue de Rivoli which borders the Rue de la Concorde, and the gardens 
formerly fronting the now demolished Tuileries, may be congratulated 


1 At the Revolution of 1789 a third of the area of Paris was in mortmain. 
As nearly the whole was confiscated, means were easily found to improve and 
multiply Parisian thoroughfares, 
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on possessing a very enviable outlook. Planned and carried’ out 
between the years 1763 and 1772, the Place de la Concorde, which 
for a time bore the name of the King, contains, besides two of the 
finest fountains in the world, numerous statues and other objects of 
art, which, grouped in a manner best calculated to please the eye of 
judicious taste, afford, from every point of view, rarely qualified 
satisfaction to the beholder; and there can be no douht that in all 
respects the Plaee de la Concorde is well worthy to form the starting- 
point for the spacious and magnificent Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
As an entrance to Paris, this avenue is unsurpassed in grandeur and 
beauty ; and the same admirable taste which laid it out has suitably 
crowned it with the Arc de Triomphe. Standing at the summit of a 
long and very gradual incline, the fastuous triumphal ‘Memorial 
occupies a commanding site. Commenced in 1806, it advanced 
towards completion by fits and starts ; and it was not until 1836 that 
it reached its final stage. The Avenue over which it seems to preside, 
and the adjacent Bois de Boulogne, are the chief resorts of fashionable 
loungers, the headquarters of public /é¢es, the grand route for 
triumphal processions, the promenade de Longchamp, and indeed the 
universally favoured places for parading most of the pretentious out- 
door vanities of Parisian society. 

Here, on the latter of these enchanting suburbari spots, we must 
now bid adieu to Paris. If we were not reminded that we are 
approaching the limits of our permitted space, there are other parts 
of the city well entitled to consideration. The restricted view we 
have given of the streets of Paris seems, moreover, to lack a certain 
element of life to give it animation and enhance its interest. A very 
natural curiosity arises to know something of the more prominent 
characteristics of the Parisians, past and present—of the inhabitants 
of the streets described--some of the infinitely varied phases 
pertaining to French human nature. But if this is interdicted, there 
yet remains a last page whereon to note the chief sources whence may 
be gathered much interesting and graphic information about many a 
salient point in the character of the Parisians. 

Numerous attempts, more or less successful, have been made at 
various times to sketch the citizens of Paris. Among them, the 
“ Caractéres, ou les Mceurs de ce Siécle,” holds a prominent place. 
La Bruyére notes with much justice, and with remarkable acumen, 
the effects produced by the peculiar influences of social position, or 
of professional habits, on the manners and conduct of Parisians. 
“It is certainly a proof of a master mind,” says Pope, “that he gave 
such striking likenesses in such slight sketches.” Throughout his 
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great work, La Bruyére never fails to display a broad spirit of justice 
and charity; he rarely exaggerates, and never distorts, Similar 
eulogy cannot be awarded to a contemporary writer, Tallemant des 
Réaux. His works are full of gossiping, by no means remarkable 
for rigid accuracy, and of scandal, the product of little else than 
invention ; whilst the tone which pervades them is cynical and 
broadly impure. On the other hand, granting that in numberless 
individual cases they rarely afford glimpses of the truth, they may yet 
claim, with reservations as to exaggeration, to exhibit the veritable 
spirit and form of Parisian life. Later on, Mercier, in his “‘ Tableaux 
de Paris,” presents, as Monselet says, “all the eighteenth century, 
especially the eighteenth century of the streets, including much 
which is rarely seen, or from which the eyes are averted.” The 
manners, the customs, the contrasts, the extravagancies, the excesses, 
the abuses, that Paris displayed, were the inexhaustible themes to 
which Mercier devoted his pen. At about the same time, the same 
subjects were represented no less vividly, and with more attention to 
selection, by Saint-Foix, in his “‘ Essais sur Paris.” There we are 
made so well acquainted with the indoor life of Paris under the 
ancient régime, that the imagination may easily people the houses 
forming the streets of the city with tenants much as they lived and 
disported themselves during the old age of the Monarchy. We may 
also point to “ Les Contemporaines,” by Rétif de la Bretonne, a yet 
more photographically accurate presentation of social peculiarities 
and tendencies. No doubt many of its delineations are grossly 
licentious, even to a degree surpassing anything to be found in the 
works of Tallemant des Réaux ; but this very excess of literality 
affords the presumption that no veil of hesitation was permitted to 
hide any of the every-day humours and transactions of French life, 
We have here the pictures of a social organisation on the eve of 
dissolution : the final exhibition of many of its distinctive peculiarities. 
The habits and modes of the succeeding reconstructed society have 
continued, in all their chief features, unchanged to the present time : 
and as most of the numerous writers who have sought to delineate 
the innumerable phases of contemporary Parisian life are well known, 
any reference to them here would be superfluous. Those delinea- 
tions are often offensively realistic, seldom unexaggerated, and rarely 
altogether free from unseemly and even grossly stimulating incidents 
and details. But they are not on that account to be regarded as 
deficient in verisimilitude : they simply display in the foreground, 
and in bold relief, the most unsightly parts of the special subject 
presented, c. J. WALLIS, 















A CRUISE AFTER HIPPOPOTAMI, 


T daylight, one morning in January 1884, a smart schooner 

yacht was running down to Zanzibar, and excited much 
attention among the crew of the Zondon, the British guard-ship, and 
also on board the British India mail steamer, which had just arrived 
from Aden. On the poop of the latter were two young fellows, Stevens 
and Richardson, who had come from Aden, where they belonged 
to the garrison, on purpose to join this very yacht, the Pear/, which 
had called there some time before, when Mr. Badenoch, the owner, 
had made their acquaintance and fired them with a desire to join him 
in an attack on the river-horses which abound in the Wami, Kingani, 
and other streams. They had agreed to meet him at Zanzibar at this 
time, and had been much disappointed, on their arrival the previous 
evening, at not hearing any news of her. They had been questioning 
the officers of the Zondon as to where they could find quarters on 
shore, and found that, besides the ever-hospitable Consulate, or on 
board the Zondon, the only chance they had of obtaining bed and 
board was under the roof of an eccéntric individual known as French 
Charley, where the accommodation was likely to be queer, and who 
was only famous in the cookery line for omelettes, which, however 
good they might be, would be served up on whatever piece of 
crockery first came to hand, sometimes causing rather a shock to 
European prejudices. 

They had decided, nevertheless, on testing the capabilities of his 
establishment in preference to trespassing on the hospitality of 
strangers, and had been busy overnight in getting everything ready 
to land, and were now expecting a boat from the shore to land them 
and their traps. 

“ All right, Richardson ; that must be the Fear/. Badenoch is 
punctual to his time, though he has run it rather close. How well 
he is handling her, but he seems to be carrying on rather long ; there 
he is commencing to shorten sail. I wish that fellow Bucket, or 
whatever they call him, would be quick with his boat—I should like 
to get on board as soon as he anchors.” Scarcely were the words 
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out of his mouth when a clumsy shore-boat came alongside, and 
Bucket, as he was commonly called by the English, came up on deck 
and told them he was ready to take them ashore. They asked the 
chief officer to have their baggage put in the boat, and then went 
down to find the captain and thank him for his kindness and courtesy 
during the passage from Aden. 

Whilst they are below we may make the acquaintance of Bucket 
(which was a corruption of his real name), who held the high and 
responsible post of chief pilot to H.H. the Sultan, and also made 
what money he could by acting as bum-boatman, getting washing 
done, and in various other ways making himself useful to the men 
and officers of the ships that visited Zanzibar. He had a great idea 
of his own importance, and it was a favourite amusement of the mid- 
shipmen in the men-of-war to get a rise out of him by chaffing him 
about a flogging he was reported to have received for playing false 
when acting as interpreter on board the Zyzx some years before. 

By the time Stevens and Richardson returned on deck, their 
baggage was down in the boat and the /ear/ was rounding to pre- 
paratory to coming to an anchor. Bucket, on the way to the yacht, 
wanted very much to know what she was going to do, and, seeing the 
white ensign flying on board, inquired if she was a man-of-war sent 
out to assist in the suppression of the slave trade. On learning what 
Badenoch’s real intentions were, he proffered his services as interpreter 
and pilot, and said no man could show them better places to find 
viboko (kiboko, plural viboko, is the Suahili for hippopotamus), and 
that anyone else they might employ would be quite useless in assisting 
them in their search for sport. 

They got alongside just as the /ear/’s anchor was let go, and 
were heartily welcomed by Badenoch, and congratulated him on his 
keeping his appointment so punctually ; he laughed, and said it was 
his way, and that he could have been in before, only, having a little 
time to spare, he had visited Mombasa and Pemba, and would have 
been in the evening before if the breeze had not fallen after leaving 
the latter place. 

As they were talking, the guard-boat from the Zonudon came 
alongside, and the officer of the guard was a lieutenant called 
Malcolmson, who was a: neighbour of Badenoch’s in Scotland. 
“Why, old man, who would have thought of seeing you here? I 
thought you were on board the Glasgow?” 

“So I was until a week ago, but one of the fellows i in the London 
wished to exchange, and, as he offered me a good consideration to do 
so, I agreed, and have now belonged to her ten days; the flagship 
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sailed a week ago. I am now, as officer of the guard, to offer you 
all the assistance, &c., you may require, and to ask you to fill up the 
questions in the boarding book.” 

“ All right, my lad ; just give the book to my skipper, and then 
when you get back on board, get leave to come back and have break- 
fast with us, and put us in the way of getting a shot or two at the 
hippos.” 

“Done! Why, you have that old blackguard Bucket on board ! 
What are you doing here, Bucket ?” 

Bucket explained what had brought him there, and renewed his 
offers ; and Malcolmson told Badenoch he did not think he could do 
much better than engage him, but said he would ask some of the 
older hands on board the Zondon if he was the best man to take. 

The /ear/’s sails were soon stowed,-and at nine o’clock the four 
friends were at breakfast together. Malcolmson reported that all 
were agreed that they could not do better than engage Bucket, and 
that he was told that Dar es Salaam, a port on the mainland, a short 
distance to the southward, where the last Sultan had built a palace, 
and intended to make a trading port, would be as good a place as 
any to go to, and that some of the Zondons and the Consul had 
been there lately in the Sultan’s yacht S¢ar, and reported having had 
very good sport. He advised his friends to go on shore, and call at 
the Consulate, where they would be sure of a warm reception, and 
where they would get much useful advice, and most likely be intro- 
duced to Syud Burghash, who would recommend them to the 
authorities at any of his ports on the mainland. 

This advice was followed, and from the Consul they got many 
good tips, and he also procured them an interview with the Sultan, 
who gave them all necessary papers, and placed his palace at Dar es 
Salaam at their disposal. Malcolmson was also able to get leave 
from his captain to accompany them ; and early the next morning the 
Pearl got away, and, with a fair wind down the lovely Zanzibar 
channel, was able to be safely moored in Dar es Salaam by four in 
the afternoon, Bucket having piloted her in through the narrow 
entrance very successfully. 

He now advised them, if they wanted to get a chance that evening, 
to land and station themselves at the places where the hippos were 
in the habit of landing in order to feed, and then they might get a 
chance; and if one was killed, they would have no difficulty in getting 
the carcase ; and that the runs of the animals could be pointed out 
by some of the men who were now coming off in a boat from the 
Sultan’s palace. 
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This plan of action was agreed upon, and just before sunset the 
four sportsmen were landed and took up their posts at different spots 
where there were tracks which showed that the hippos were in the 
habit of coming ashore, Bucket having previously gone to the different 
owners of plantations to arrange with them that they should not use 
their usual means of frightening the beasts from landing. Each of our 
sportsmen was accompanied by one of the crew of the yacht to carry 
a second rifle, and by a couple of natives, and they all agreed about 
the directions in which they should fire so as to avoid all chance of 
accidents. Malcolmson, as he said he would have many opportunities 
during his period of service in the London, took up his post ona point 
near the yacht where there was less chance than those selected for 
the others of the animals coming, and the other three distributed 
themselves along the bank at points about four or five hundred yards 
apart. As Badenoch was the only one of the others who had any 
success, we will follow his proceedings with most care. On landing 
he found a regular break in the river bank, where there were evident 
traces that it had been used the night before, footprints and other 
traces of the game they were in search of being fresh and numerous. 
Bucket, who attached himself to him as the dwana kubwa (or great 
master) of the party, pointed out some trees close by and to leeward, 
where they might conceal themselves so that they should be neither 
seen nor smelt, and be about twenty yards from the run they were 
watching. As the sun set and darkness came on, everything became 
quiet except for the sound of an occasional snort of some old hippo 
in the centre of the stream, and for over an hour there was no sign 
of any approaching the shore. When the sounds of their blowing 
drew closer to the shore, and Bucket, who was watching through 
Badenoch’s glasses, caught sight of the dim outlines of three or 
four beasts on a mudbank about forty or fifty yards from their station, 
he told Badenoch to be ready and keep as quiet as possible, as they 
would be coming immediately. Badenoch, who thought it damp and 
cold, took a nip of whiskey and then got himself into position with 
his rifle, ready to be able to fire as soon as one was fairly on dry land, 
Bucket impressing on him the necessity of perfect quiet and not 
' firing until he was perfectly sure of his aim. The huge beasts could 
be heard distinctly splashing and slipping as they drew near, and the 
dim form of one was just drawing clear of the bank when two shots 
rang out from the stations of Stevens and Richardson, and then the 
sound of blowing and rushing as the hippos stampeded back into the 
river. Badenoch jumped to his feet and would have fired at their 
retreating forms had not Bucket prevented him. 
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“Only frightened, master ; no go fer. You fire now, no come 
back. Wait little bit, come again.” 

Evidently the shots had had no effect, as the signal agreed upon 
in case of success was not made by either of his friends. The hippos 
which had come to his station, though startled, were evidently not 
seriously frightened, as in a few minutes they returned to the mud- 
bank where they had been first seen, and, after some apparent 
consultation, seemed to decide upon landing again. All remained 
perfectly still, and in half an hour from the time that the shots had 
been fired Badenoch again saw the creatures landing. Bucket, who 
remained close by when the first came past, restrained him from 
firing, and said, “ Wait, Bwana; three small, one big, all same 
elephant come last. Badenoch, with his heart beating and his rifle 
ready, followed Bucket’s advice, and let three pass by. ‘ Now he 
come, Sahib; you shoot one, two, quick into him, an if he no kill, 
take other gun and fire more.” Sure enough, a huge monster came 
up the bank and paused two or three times, as if suspecting danger, 
and snorted and blew ; once he seemed as if going to turn back, but 
Badenoch restrained himself until he was well away from the bank, 
when he turned so as to pass inside where Badenoch was kneeling, 
and came broadside on tohim. “ Fire, master! shoot ! Piga, piga /” 
(shoot, shoot !) yelled Bucket, and the double-barrelled ten gave 
two reports in quick succession. Badenoch, as he recovered from 
the heavy recoil, saw his shots had taken effect, but the quarry, 
though he had fallen, was recovering himself. Snatching his second 
rifle from the holder, he waited for another chance, when the big 
beast, though evidently hard hit, and grunting and roaring, came 
charging at them ; Badenoch had enongh to do to get clear, whilst his 
native following, including the redoubtable Bucket, skedaddled in 
double-quick time. ‘Here, Smith,” to the man from the yacht, 
“load quick, and we will both fire!” “ Ay, ay, sir!” and all four 
barrels were poured into the animal’s side just behind the shoulder 
at a distance of about six yards. This discharge brought him down 
again, and, though he groaned and struggled for a few minutes, 
proved enough to settle him. The other three came rushing down 
to the river, and were heard splashing away into safety, and Bucket 
and the natives came back to view the big animal, which proved to 
be an exceptionally large bull, with very fine tusks, A blue light 
was fired as a signal of success, and a boat from the yacht and all 
the party, save Malcolmson, were soon on the spot. Malcolmson’s 
people said he had heard viboko blowing and snorting close to him, 
and that he would wait for the chance of one coming ashore before 
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the boat passed on the way back to the yacht, and they could put in 
at the point and pick him up. : 

A fire was lit, and arrangements made for some of the Dar es 
Salaam people to watch by the body for the night, and to commence 
to cut it up in the morning, and the sportsmen and Bucket got into 
the boat to go on board the Pear/ ; going down the stream the tide was 
running fast, and they, misjudging the distance, had passed where 
Malcolmson was stationed, when they were recalled by his firing, 
and then heard him shouting for them to come to him. On arriving 

where he was, they found him right down on the muddy foreshore, 
and half laughing at something ; on making inquiries, he told them 
that, hearing the boat coming down, he had come right down into the 
muddy foreshore, so as not to detain them when they came, and as 
they passed he fired his rifle to attract their attention ; as he fired, 
what he had supposed to be a mass of mud, and on which he was 
just going to step, moved, and proved to be a hippopotamus, which 
had been lying there, and which as it got up nearly knocked him 
over ; indeed, it was so close to him that he actually touched it with 
his hand. Unluckily, his rifle was a single-barrelled muzzle-loading 
eight, which the Consul had lent him, and he therefore had no chance 
to fire at the animal, but, luckily for him, the beast seemed as much 
startled as he was, and blundered into the water without stopping to 
consider what had disturbed his rest. 

They were soon on board, and after changing their clothes and 
having their supper, baccy and pipes, with some brandies and sodas, 
were discussed under the awnings, and plans made for the next day’s 
campaign. Whilst they were talking, Malcolmson remarked that the 
earl had two whalers, which seemed heavier than the boats usually 
carried by a yacht of her size, and Stevens and Richardson said they 
had not noticed them when the /ear/ was at Aden. ‘Why, no,” 
said Badenoch; “I had not got them then, but at the Seychelles, 
where I was for about a fortnight, I met an American whaler who 
had put in there to get fruit and vegetables before starting for 
New Bedford, as she was full up, and I bought these two boats, with 
their harpoons, lines, and all their fittings, on the chance of having 
some amusement out of them; and as none of my crew understood 
harpooning, I engaged one of the men of the whaler, Jatez White, of 
Massachusetts, to come with me ; and since then, though we haven't 
been whaling, he has on all opportunities been drilling my men in 
the way to manage them, and he says that they are as good as can be 
expected for men who have never had experience.” “ By Jove, that’s 
capital!” said Malcolmson ; “‘ we might have capital fun to-morrow 
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in harpooning a hippo. What do you say? Let’s have Bucket and 
Jabez aft, and see what they think of it. I’m a good hand with a 
steer oar, having done a lot of surf work.” 

Stevens and Richardson thought that they would prefer shooting 

the animals from a boat, as being less risky, but Badenoch welcomed 
the idea cordially. Jabez and Bucket were sent for; and the former, 
when the idea was proposed, said, ‘Waal, I never calculated to put 
the irons into a four-footed critter; but as these niggers tell me the 
animals has, blubber for all the world like a whale, I should like to 
try if a good Salem harpoon and manilla line can do for them what 
they have done for many a fish.” Bucket said that the hippos were 
often speared on shore by the natives, but he had never seen it done 
from a boat or canoe, and thought it would be very dangerous. It 
was soon settled that Bucket, with Stevens and Richardson, should 
take one whaler and try their luck at shooting, whilst Badenoch and 
Malcolmson, with Jabez as harpooner, should try the new plan in the 
other. . 
“ Well, early to bed and early to rise,” said Badenoch. “ We will 
have chota hazree (early breakfast) at six to-morrow morning, and at 
seven we will start. You gunners, go up as far as you can, whilst we 
stop down here, where we have more room.” Good-nights were ex- 
changed, and all were soon asleep. 

At six the next morning, after a plunge overboard, our friends were 
all ready for their coffee and toast, and Jabez White busily engaged in 
seeing his harpoon and lances sharp and ip good order, and the lines 
properly coiled in the tubs clear for running and free from kinks. 
When he saw Badenoch’s servant putting two rifles in the stern sheets, 
he came and said, “ Beg your pardon, Captain, but it seems to me 
kinder unhandsome for you to use lead and steel ; the two military 
gentlemen may like muskets, but to sailors there is nothing like the 
harpoon and lance ; and once we get fast to a bull like yon you shot 
last night, I can promise you you'll have rare sport, and I sorter guess 
you may be glad to learn how to use a lance.” 

When the gunners had started, the others had their boat manned, 
and a native sent to the masthead to look out for the first sign of a 
kiboko blowing in the lower part of the stream. Whilst waiting, 
Jabez White employed the time in teaching Malcolmson how to hold 
and use a lance, which, as he had been in the habit of using the 
grains, and once or twice had harpooned a porpoise, came easy to 
him. Badenoch had already had lessons in the art. After about 
half an hour, during which time they heard firing from up the river, 
showing that the soldiers were having a good time, the welcome hail 
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came from their look-out of “Viboko vyingi, tele, tele!” (Many 
hippopotami, plenty, plenty!) And sure enough, there was a regular 
herd coming down stream, blowing often and in rapid motion. 
“Jump in, Malcolmson! White, get in the bows!” cried Badenoch, 
who himself took a passenger’s berth in the stern sheets. “ Now, 
White, mind ; you won’t get home with the harpoon if you strike one 
on the head ; get well on his back-or flank.” “I guess my iron will 
get home, and I'll strike as sure as ever I struck a right whale. Pull 
lightly, men, and obey orders smartly.” 

The boat soon drew near to the hippos, which were coming down 
stream, evidently in some commotion ; right out in the centre was 
seen occasionally the head of one which promised to be even larger 
than the bull shot the night before, and for him Malcolmson steered, 
White in the bows, with his harpoon ready poised, watching him 
keenly. ‘Why, the tarnal critter means mischief, and is coming 
for us right straight! he’s like a gallied whale—don’t care what he 
does. Starnall, men! Pull hard round to starboard, Mr. Malcolmson.” 
The men backed, and Malcolmson swung the boat round, and they 
just avoided a charge which the hippo made straight at them, and 
were watching for his next rise when they felt themselves lifted nearly 
out of the water as he bumped up under the boat; luckily he did not 
capsize them, and the whaler slid down rocking violently into the 
water without giving White a chance with the harpoon, although 
Badenoch managed to plant a lance in him which he left sticking up 
in his stern like an ensign staff. “‘ Never use a lance before you’re 
fast!” shouted White. “ Look, men, he’s coming at us again!” This 
time, as he charged, Malcolmson, guided by the staff of the lance, 
managed to avoid him, and also to pass so close alongside that 
White got the harpoon well home into his flank. “Guess we're 
fast! Now water on the line ; he’s sounding!” The wounded hippo, 
however, did not go far, but soon turned and charged the boat again, 
nearly capsizing her and starting a couple of planks, but White and 
Badenoch each got a lance home. ‘Two hands had to be set to bale 
as the boat was leaking fast; but the hippopotamus was evidently 
badly wounded, and in another charge missed the boat altogether, 
and, rolling as he passed, exposed his side behind the shoulders, when - 
White put in another lance, deeply this time. The hippo sounded at 
once and for some time remained below water, and*when he again 
came up to blow, was spouting blood. ‘“Spouting blood? he’s done ! 
Haul up to him, lads, and I guess we'll settle him now.” White and 
Malcolmson now changed places, and when they came up to the 
hippo, planted another lance fair down between his shoulders, with 
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such force that it went half way up the shaft. Some twenty minutes 
elapsing without his rising, they buoyed the line and went back to 
the Pearl, which was got under way and brought up to the spot, 
when the line being brought to the windlass, they hove the hippo- 
potamus up to the surface, and found him to be even larger than they 
had thought. ‘“ That’s good work,” says Badenoch, “ two big fellows 
already ; but it’s a bother about the boat; she can be patched enough 
to use to-morrow, but we can’t go after viboko again to-day, the 
other boats are too small and light. Hallo ! what’s this?” as he sawa 
canoe paddling down the stream full speed. ‘ Why, here’s Bucket 
coming! I hope nothing has gone wrong with the soldiers.” 

Bucket, who was wet through, reported that when they had got 
some distance up the stream, they found plenty of hippopotami, and 
wounded one, but that he then turned and charged them and nearly 
capsized the boat. Stevens, who was standing up on a thwart to fire, 
was thrown overboard and lost his rifle ; whilst they were hauling him 
in, the brute charged again, and ripped a big hole in the bottom of 
the boat with his tusks. Luckily, when he had done this damage, 
he left them, and came down stream with a herd following him. 
Stevens and Richardson, with the boat’s crew, had managed to get 
ashore, but a boat was wanted to bring them back, and also to tow 
the whaler down. “Get the gig away, skipper, at once!” was 
Badenoch’s order, whilst he remarked that he did not know so much 
about hippos as game, after all, with one boat ruined and one damaged, 
for two of the beasts. As the cutter was leaving, the men who were 
about the carcase of the one they had harpooned reported that there 
were three fresh bullet wounds in him, though none were in a fatal 
place; this accounted fully for his vicious behaviour, and proved he 
was the one that had smashed the other whaler. Whilst Malcolmson 
and Badenoch were talking over the morning’s work, a steam pinnace 
from the London came into the harbour. She brought news of a serious 
boat action up near Pemba, in which several men and officers had 
been wounded, and that two big dhows, which had actually attacked 
the boats, had made their way into one of the inlets that abound _in 
that island. Two boats were now watching them, and others were 

- to start to cut them out, and Malcolmson was to return at once ‘to 
take charge of the expedition. Badenoch, together with Stevens and 
Richardson, asked Malcolmson to take them up to the Zondon in the 
pinnace on the chance of their being permitted to volunteer for the 
anticipated fight. He consented ; so that all our four sportsmen were 
on their way back to Zanzibar within thirty hours’ of leaving, after 
having had sport which was certainly exciting though at the same 
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time dangerous. Badenoch told his skipper to bring the yacht up as 
quick as possible after them, when he had secured the heads of the 
hippos, as he said she might act as a depdét for the boats of the 
expedition. Steaming up to Zanzibar, many questions were asked 
about the fighting, and Malcolmson was sorry to hear that two of 
his messmates were dangerously wounded. ‘The hippopotamus 
expedition has been exciting and not without danger, thought all; but 
perhaps the slaving one will prove more exciting and more dangerous. 


V. LOVETT CAMERON, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


RESISTANCE OF PAPER TO COMBUSTION. 


Y note of last December on “ Fireproof Paper Structures” has 
brought me some correspondence. Mr. Luke Sykes, 
formerly of the London and County and London and Westminster 
Banks, describes his experience of the results of the great fire at the 
Royal Exchange on account books “which had been exposed 
for some hours to the full rage of the fire.” Mr. Sykes says, “I saw 
some of them when they were taken away ; they bore marks of smoke 
and scorching, but beyond that were, as books, uninjured. A large 
leather-bound book, about a yard square and eight or nine inches 
thick, was when open quite legible. So little was the paper injured 
that the corners of the leaves were merely scorched, so as to be 
rounded off, leaving the figures of the folios quite plain and un- 
injured.”” He adds that “it is a common case for a fraudulent trader 
claiming damages after a fire, when asked to produce his books as 
evidence to prove the justness of his claim, to say they were totally 
destroyed in the fire.” “Totally?” ‘Yes, totally, not a vestige 
remains.” “ Then we leave you to your legal remedy.” He gives further 
details concerning the salvage at the Royal Exchange fire, and the 
escape of the books. 

Of course large ledgers have a great advantage over ordinary 
books, and this fire-proof property being so much dependent on 
size is an additional, though little appreciated, reason for having big 
books. I am aware that 2 some cases there is just a dash of humbug 
in these ultra-ponderous ledgers, corresponding to the arrangement 
between the young medical practitioner and his ex-fellow students, 
to drive up to his door and ring his night-bell whenever they are out 
late in his neighbourhood. . 


Count Rumrorp’s RESEARCHES oN GUNPOWDER. 


MONG the recent exploits of instantaneous photography is that 
of presenting a picture of what occurs on the firing of great 
guns. A photograph taken a short time since at Inchkeith of the 
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firing of the Su/tan shows that the smoke projected from the cannon’s 
mouth has thin trails of fire about its circumference, giving the edge 
of the cloud the appearance of a porcupine’s back bristling with quills. 
The trails are caused by the ignition of cubes of the pebble powder 
which have been shot from the gun before their combustion was 
completed. The Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette describes these 
experiments, and the Army and Navy Fournal of the United States 
records similar observations made in America. 

Count Rumford made experiments on the same subject long 
before photography was known. A number of previous experiments 
on the expansive force exerted by small quantities of gunpowder when 
suddenly exploded in a confined space, led him to infer that in the 
ordinary firing of gunpowder in fire-arms the explosion must be 
gradual. To test this he charged muskets with mixed powder, grains 
of different sizes, ‘‘ some as small as the finest Battel powder, some 
as big as large pease.” He placed a number of vertical screens of 
very thin paper one behind the other, r2 inches apart, and fired at 
them with the musket so charged, sometimes with a wad and some- 
times without. He thus perforated the screens with the larger grains 
of powder, which in some cases passed through quite unburnt, in 
others fired the paper. The most curious cases were those of the 
powder passing through the first screen and firing those beyond. 

Another form of the experiment was to drop a small piece of 
red-hot iron into the chamber of a common horse-pistol, then to 
elevate the pistol about 45° and drop into its barrel one of the small 
globes of powder about the size of a pea, when “ it took fire, and was 
projected into the atmosphere by the elastic fluid generated in its own 
combustion, leaving a very beautiful train of light behind it, and dis- 
appearing all at once like a falling star.” 

As our heaviest modern artillery is charged with powder in 1 inch 
and 1} inch cubes, the projection of some of these only partially 
burnt is quite to be expected. 

Rumford’s inferences are fully confirmed by modern experiments 
with this cubic powder, which was unknown in his time, Our modern 
artillerists are only carrying out the principles which he expounded. 
He clearly foretold the danger of firing such artillery as we now use 
with ordinary small-grain powder. Such powder would explode 
completely before the ponderous shot could fairly be set in motion, 
and produce results on the gun itself similar to those which he 
obtained by complete explosion of small quantities of fine powder in 
cavities closed by a heavy weight, the lifting of which supplied his 
measure of explosive force. 
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The modern cubes burn on their surface and thereby start the 
ball ; they continue burning and evolving more and more gas as the 
ball travels along the tube, and, to be perfect, should just complete 
their combustion as it leaves the mouth of the gun; but such accuracy 
is not practically attainable, and hence the “porcupine quills ” 
revealed by instantaneous photography. 


Carponic Acip SoLipIFIED By Count RumFrorD IN 1792. 


N the essay on gunpowder referred to in the above note is a de- 

scription of a curious result which Rumford did not understand 

at the time, and which has evidently been overlooked. I have but 
just noticed it myself, though previously acquainted with this essay. 

To test the explosive force of the powder he placed small quanti- 
ties in a thick iron cylinder of } inch bore, quite closed at one end, 
the open end carefully plugged, and a weight 8,081 lbs. resting on 
the plug. The powder was exploded by applying a red-hot ball to a 
prolongation of the closed end of the cylinder. In some cases the 
weight was lifted with “a very sharp and surprisingly loud report,” 
and complete escape of the products of the combustion ; but in others 
the explosive force was insufficient to thus lift the weight, and it 
therefore occurred in a closed cavity, where the gaseous products of 
combustion remained confined. Rumford naturally expected that on 
lifting the weight and thus releasing the confined gases, they would 
expand with explosive violence similar to that displayed at the moment 
of their evolution. This however did not occur after the products of 
combustion “had been suffered to remain a few minutes or even only a 
few seconds confined in the barrel ; for, upon raising the weight by 
means of its lever, and suffering this vapour to escape, instead of 
escaping with a loud report, it rushed out with a hissing noise hardly 
so loud or so sharp as the report of a common air-gun ; and its efforts 
against the leathern stopper by which it assisted in raising the weight 
were so very feeble as not to be sensible.” 

On examining the barrel the cause of this diminution of elastic 
force was discovered, and a further mystery revealed, “for what was 
undoubtedly in the moment of the explosion in the form of an elastic 
fluid was now transformed into a so/id body as hard as stone.” 

The solid body is described as “of a black colour, or rather of 
dirty grey, which changed to black upon being exposed to the air, 
had a pungent, acrid, alkaline taste, and smelt like liver of sulphur. 
It attracted moisture from the air with great avidity. Being moistened 
with water, and spirit of nitre being poured upon it, a strong effer- 
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vescence ensued, attended with a very offensive and penetrating 
smell.” By this description and the conditions of its formation the 
modern chemist will easily recognise the “ solid body ” as composed 
of potassium sulphide, blackened by admixture with a little unburnt 
carbon. (“ Liver of sulphur,” which it resembled, is sodium sulphide, 
and the offensive effervescence was due to the evolution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen on the application of dilute nitric acid, then 
known as spirits of nitre.) 

But this is not all. The change of colour from dirty grey to black 
still remains to be explained. Further on Rumford says: “ Upon 
removing the stopper, its lower flat surface appeared entirely covered 
with an extremely white. powder, resembling very light white ashes, 
but which almost instantaneously changed to the most perfect black 
colour upon being exposed to the air. The sudden change of colour 
in this substance upon its being exposed to the air, has led me to 
suspect that the solid matter found in the barrel was not originally 
black, but it had become black merely in consequence of its being 
‘exposed to the air. The dirty grey colour it appeared to have 
immediately on its being drilled out of the cavity of the bore, where 
it had fixed itself, seems to confirm this suspicion.” 

My inference is that the white evanescent ash-like deposit was 
solid carbonic acid, the “ carbonic acid snow” of Thilorier. It was 
formed, both when the weight was not raised at all, and when it was 
just disturbed,with little or no report. The pressure in this latter case, as 
estimated by Rumford, was 9,431 atmospheres. This is abundantly 
sufficient to effect the solidification of the carbonic acid which was 
evolved from the combustion of the charcoal in the powder. Rumford 
states that the solid substance “ attached itself to those parts of the 
barrel which were soonest cooled,” and that “ none of it was ever found 
in the lower part of the vent tube where it was kept hot by the red- 
hot ball by which the powder was set on fire.” The mass of metal in 
the barrel being considerable (it was 2°82 inches in diameter, the 
bore only } inch), the cooling effected by its conduction would be 
proportionate. 

Those who are acquainted with the properties of carbonic acid 
snow and its behaviour when exposed freely, will recognise their 
correspondence with what occurred to the white substance as 
described by Rumford, and will doubtless agree with my conclusion . 
respecting it. He does not say whether he attempted to handle it. 
Had he done so with an appreciable quantity he would have been 
still more astonished than he was. He commends the subject very 
earnestly for further examination, suggests a repetition of the experi- 
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ment in a very strong glass tube, and offers some curious speculations 
concerning its bearing on the then vexed question of the separate 
and substantive existence of caloric. 


Dust AND LIGHTNING. 


R. ANDRIES has a paper in the February number of 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, in which he states that the acci- 
dents from lightning are greatly increasing—that during the last 50 
years the increase has been from three- to five-fold. According to 
his statistics the proportion is 1 to 5 in Bavaria. He attributes this 
mainly to the increase of manufactories, locomotives, &c., and the 
consequent loading of the air with smoke, steam, and particles ot 
dust of all kinds. Such particles, according to his experiments and 
those of others, increase the intensity of electrical disturbances in the 
atmosphere. He admits the action of other causes, such as the 
decrease of forests rendering houses and other buildings more 
prominent objects"in a given region, but regards the dust as far more 
potent, in causing a greater number of bolts to strike the earth now 
than formerly. 

Assuming the accuracy of his statistics, the facts are in direct 
contradiction to the accepted theories of the action of lightning con- 
ductors. These are supposed to effect a silent discharge, thereby 
restoring equilibrium, and preventing disruptive discharge ; and as 
factory chimneys and other tall buildings are usually provided with 
conductors, they should act as protectors in proportion to their 
increase. 

If Dr. Andries is right such places as the Upper Engadine, &c., 
where there is so little dust, should be especially exempt from such 
storms. Dr. Andries says that the southern half of the globe is less 
liable to accident by lightning than the northern half. 

I am rather sceptical concerning the facts. Statistical records 
may show the increased number of accidents, but unless we can 
prove that the observations and the recording have been equally 
thorough in the periods compared, the comparison has little or no 
value. Fifty years ago such records were very indifferently kept. 


“ CREDE Byron.” 


N the Cornhill Magazine of March (page 244) I find the following: 
“Tn the year of the great exhibition of 1851 there flashed on 
London a brilliant young man, of distinguished appearance and 
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manner, who announced himself, though not loudly or obtrusively, as 
Byron’s son ; with a quantity of his father’s correspondence and 
Shelley’s, which he was anxious to edit; and further anxious to 
rearrange and collate many of the poet’s letters, which had already 
appeared, and some which had not. With an engaging air, then, and 
be it said, the strongest personal resemblance to his supposititious 
father,” &c., &c. The writer goes on to tell of his borrowing from 
well-known collectors letters of Byron, which he copied, and return- 
ing the copies sold the originals; and further of his detection, his 
flight to America, and probable end as a petty officer in the American 
Civil War. 

In 1845 I was engaged in the business of electro-depositing, then 
an infant art. I had a small establishment in Greville Street, Hatton 
Garden. In September of that year (as I find by reference to my 
diary) a gentleman, who called himself George Byron, brought a seal 
impressed in wax, requiring a matrix copy in copper, which I made. 
He told me that he was a son of Lord Byron, and that the seal was 
the family crest. It represented a mermaid, and below was written, 
“ Crede Byron,” an allusion, as he explained, to the founder of the 
family, Commodore Byron, the well-known geographical explorer, 
who served under Lord Anson in 1740-44. My new acquaintance 
was very communicative, and told me that he had letters of Shelley, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Lord Byron, besides many other interesting 
relics. A few days after the seal-business was completed, he called 
again, asked me to lend him five shillings, as he had seen a book at 
a book-stall that he desired to purchase, but had not enough cash. I 
did so, and he punctually repaid me, but, on the afternoon of the 
same day, called again to borrow half a crown, having seen another 
book. This was similarly repaid, and also several other loans, never 
exceeding a few shillings, and some as small as sixpence; the sixpence 
being required to carry him home to Greenwich when he had been 
tempted to spend his final coppers for old books. He told me that his 
wife kept him thus short of cash in consequence of his book-buying 
propensities. 

He was by no means “a brilliant young man, of distinguished 
appearance and manner.” Had he been, I should not have lent him 
the five shillings, for even at that early age I had seen enough of the 

‘world to understand brilliant people, who do the “distinguished ” in 
their make-up and manner, and borrow half-crowns.’ He was, on the 
contrary, a quiet, dreamy man, somewhat of an oddity; his general 
appearance and manner being quite consistent with his confessions of 
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inability to resist the fascinations of an old book-stall, and his wife’s 
refusal to trust him with loose cash. 

He invited me to see his treasures, and accordingly on Sunday, 
October 19th, I went to Greenwich, where he resided (at the Yacht 
Club Tavern, if I remember rightly), dined with him, and returned 
the next morning. He showed me a lock of Lord Byron’s hair, and 
a few of his letters, but the largest part of his collection consisted of a 
great packet of correspondence between Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Shelley. I read several of these letters, found them all very stupid, 
about equally so on both sides, ~All those by Mary Wollstonecraft 
began with “Sweet Elf.” This is all I remember of the nonsense. 

Some time afterwards I read in the papers of an explosion of the 
Shelley correspondence as a forgery. My impression then was that 
this George Byron was a monomaniac rather than an ordinary 
deliberate swindler. As to whether he was really a son of Lord 
Byron, I have no opinion either way; certainly I saw no resemblance 
to the portraits of the poet, though I looked for it. I specify the dates 
certified by my diary, as they do not agree with the CornAii/, unless 
he spent six years in preparing the 1851 flash, and the assumption of 
the family crest by means of my electrotype was a preliminary. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE HOWIETOWN TROUT FARM. 


HE attempt on the part of the borough of Falkirk to turn to 
its own use the waters of Loch Coulter, and the consequent 
menace to the trout farm at Howietown, to which I drew attention 
last month, are now things of the past. After hearing evidence as to 
the nature, extent, and importance of the fisheries at Howietown the 
committee of the House of Lords at once threw out the proposed Act. 
On this there is every reason to congratulate the public. An account 
of the institution which has thus escaped destruction, interesting as it 
might be, is unsuited to this portion of the Gentleman’s. Magazine. I 
content myself accordingly with noting in connection with it one or 
two facts not generally known in piscicultural circles. The chief food 
of the grown trout of four to nine years of age, which are kept for 
spawning purposes, are clams, of which there is a tremendous con- 
sumption. Horseflesh which has passed through a sausage machine 
is also acceptabie to the fish. The fry are fed upon a preparation of 
fillet of beef and eggs, brought to the consistency of a species of paste, 
and driven through a machine, which brings it out in long, worm-like 
threads, which the fry eagerly attack. The fishery is situated in a 
highly romantic part of Stirlingshire, and on the site of the battle of 
Bannockburn. A scientific or a literary explorer, with any right to 
make the application, may spend a few highly remunerative hours in 
inspecting these fisheries under the charge of Sir James Maitland, 
Bart., by whom they have been established, and to whom every 
invention and discovery on the farm are due. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


LOWLY but surely the National Gallery is working its way to 
the front among the great collections of the principal European 
capitals. Recent acquisitions are important from whatever point of 
view they are regarded. Especially satisfactory is it to the student 
of English art to see the gaps filled up in what must necessarily be 
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in this respect before all things a representative collection. The two 
painters whose works have been last added to the National Gallery 
are Frederick Walker and D. G. Rossetti. Until the exhibition of 
his works two or three years ago Rossetti was the least known of 
modern painters. No picture of his had been on the wall of the 
Royal Academy, and to the vast majority of Englishmen he was a 
name and nothing more. His “ Annunciation,” which has been pur- 
chased by Sir Frederick Burton, is in every sense representative 
both of the working of Rossetti’s own mind and of the aims and ten- 
dencies of pre-Raphaelitism. The sincerity of the workmanship and 
the absence of purely conventional grace are not more remarkable 
than the tenderness of the execution and the brilliancy of the colour. 
It has received the high praise of Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Walker’s bril- 
liant picture, “Phe Vagrants,” which is the second acquisition, has 
won no less eloquent praise from Mr. Swinburne, who, with character- 
istic happiness, dwells upon “ the low marsh with its cold lights of 
grey glittering waters here and there ; the stunted brushwood ; the late 
and pale sky ; the figures gathering about the kindling fire, sad and 
wild and worn and untamable ; the one stately shape of a girl erect, 
her passionate, beautiful face seen across the smoke of the scant fuel.” 
These acquisitions from the Grahame collection are in the highest 
degree judicious. 


Liszt IN. LONDON. 


HE performance of Liszt at the Royal Academy of Music is 

one .of the things which the memory will not, to use the 
words of Milton, “ willingly let die.” ‘To describe his performances 
of “ Das Lithuanische Lied,” which by its magical and dream-like per- 
fection of beauty tore and rent the audience, is a task wholly outside 
my powers. Its effect was not only like some magical root to “take 
the reason prisoner,” but to leave for hours afterwards a feeling of 
exaltation that seemed to interpose a barrier between the hearer and 
all common or outside influences. An influence such as this is not 
unknown in the case of other arts, especially the histrionic, but is 
most frequent in the case of music. The strangely-refined, intel- 
lectual, and venerable appearance of Liszt added to the effect, but 
was in no sense responsible for it. To the majority of those present 
this was the first time the great pianist had been heard. One result 
of his playing was to leave no room for surprise at the honours it is 
now the custom to award an executant. Just as the empire of female 
beauty, necessarily brief, contains triumph enough to fill a lifetime, 
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the empire of the performer, which can only last while he lives, has 
an intensity which no other profession knows. Memories of Malibran 
are preserved only by a few veteran “ melomaniacs,” those of Paganini 
are revived by the comparisons which the visit of Liszt has produced. 
It might almost be thought that the precariousness of the tenure of 
honour added to the desire of the public to render signal the 
triumph. 
Mr. GOScHEN.ON READING. 


HE analogy between reading and eating, if it does not “ run 
on all fours,” is at least sufficiently close and apt to answer 
most purposes of comparison. Eat slowly and temperately of whole- 
some food, and the result will assumably be benefit. So with reading. 
The amount that is assimilated is that which does good, the rernainder 
is mere waste and lumber. This is practically all that can be said 
upon reading, and each successive lecturer and writer but reshapes 
the same advice. Mr. Goschen’s lecture in the Egyptian Hall of 
the Mansion House to the students of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, on the subject of “ Hearing, 
Reading, and Thinking,” repeated this counsel. According to Mr. 
Goschen, who has exceptional opportunities of forming a judgment, 
the curse of reading, as of all modern pursuits, is hurry. We take 
our food in its most concentrated form, we speed at lightning pace 
on our journeys through the most beautiful scenery, and we bolt our 
intellectual food. True as it can be is all this, and it needs neither 
“ ghost from beyond the grave,” nor ex-Cabinet Minister on a mission 
of instruction to teach it us. Yet it is all that is to be said, and Mr. 
Goschen is to be commended for saying it. Endless repetition is 
necessary to fix anything in the public mind. Perhaps the very 
best advice that can be given to the general reader is to abandon the 
effort to keep pace with current literature, and to take up the history 
and literature of an epoch and give half his time to the task of 
mastering them in their various aspects. We live, it is true, on to- 
day and not on yesterday. He alone, however, is capable to form 
any estimate whatever of to-day who knows something of yesterday. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








